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WOMAN’S NUMBER 


A Prayer for Women who Toil 


) GOD, we pray Thee for our sisters who are leaving the ancient 
shelter of the home to earn their wage in the factory and the 
store amid the press of modern life. Save them from the strain 
of unremitting toil that would unfit them for the holy duties of 
home and motherhood which the future may lay upon them. 

HA < Give them grace to cherish under the new surroundings the old 
sweetness and gentleness of womanhood, and in the rough mingling of life to 
keep their hearts pure and their lives untarnished. Save them from the terrors 
of utter want. Teach them to stand loyally by their sisters, that by united 
action they may better their common lot. 


If it must be so that our women toil like men, help us still to reverence.in 
_ them the mothers of the future. But make us determined to shield them from 
unequal burdens, that the women of our nation be not drained of strength and 
hope for the enrichment of a few, lest our homes grow poor in the wifely 
sweetness and motherly love which have been the saving strength and glory 
of our country. To such as yearn for the love and sovereign freedom of their 
own home, grant in due time the fulfilment of their sweet desires. By Mary, the 
beloved, who bore the world’s redemption in her bosom; by the memory of 
our own dear mothers who kissed our souls awake; by the little daughters who 
must soon go out into that world which we are now fashioning for others, we 
beseech Thee that we may deal aright by all women. Amen. 
—WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


My Loue 


(A Tribute by a great American to his Beloved Wife) 


She is a woman, one in whom I love her with a love as still 
The springtime of her childhood years As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, Which by high tower and lowly mill 
Tho knowing well that life hath room Goes wandering at its own sweet will 
For much of rue and much of tears. ae And yet doth ever How ane 


Loving she is, God made her so; ‘nae on its broad asap breast serene, 
And deeds of weekday holiness Like quiet isles, my duties lie; 
‘Fall from her noiseless as the snow, It flows around them, and between, 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know And keeps them fair and fresh and green, 
That aught were holier than to bless. Sweet homes wherein to live, and die. 
; —James Russell Lowell 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


America Must Continue to Feed a 
Laige Part of the World. Don’t 
Waste Food! 


A pleasant visitor in the ‘‘Messenger’’ 
office last week was Rev. Jesse H. String, 
Editor of the ‘‘\Christian World.’’ 


The time during which the pamphlet,. 


‘*How to Tithe and Why,’’ will be sent 
free, postpaid, to pastors in sufficient num- 
bers to supply one copy to every family 
represented in their congregations has been 
extended until July 1. We further invite 
Sunday School teachers and superintend- 
ents, also active members of the C. E. So- 
ciety, who are interested in tithing, to 
write for a very special offer which will 
interest the young people and children. 
Please mention the 
Messenger,’’ and address The Layman Co., 
143 North Wabash avenue, Chicago, Il. 
With the passing of the epidemic. the 
work of the First Church, Charlotte, N. C., 
the newest mission in that State, is pick- 
ing up wonderfully. On a recent Sunday, 8 
new members were added. At the annual 
congregational meeting the reports of the 
different organizations revealed splendid 
work during the past year. 17 members 
were added, almost $5,000 in cash raised, 
and the auditorium completed in May, 1918. 
The plan for this year is to try to raise 
sufficient funds with which to complete the 
interior of the Sunday School pbuilding. 
About $4,000 will be needed. At present 
all the Sunday School work must neces- 
sarily be done in the Church auditorium. 
Any person or Sunday School in a position 
to help will be doing much good by sending 
a check for this purpose to the pastor, Rev. 
Shuford Peeler. : 
Rev. Samuel J. Kirk began his pastor- 
ate in the Burlngton, N. C., Mission, Octo- 
ber 10. Influenza prevented services for 4 
weeks. The work is now fairly well in 
hand and the morning service satisfactorily 
attended. It is hoped that with the com- 
ing of more favorable weather the evening 
attendance will also be better. For the 
War Emergency Fund $44 was contributed. 


The pastor is sorry that his people did not - 


go ‘‘over the top,’’ but was gladdened by 
the spirit in which the movement was re- 
ceived. About two years ago the Mission 
bailt a fine and convenient parsonage, on 
which there is quite a large debt. A new 
Church or a renovation of the present edi- 
fice is greatly needed, but cannot be at- 
tempted with the present debt on the par- 


‘Reformed Church 


sonage. The Ladies’ Aid Society is plan- 
ning a bazaar at which various fancy work 
articles will be sold, next November, and 
the members have pledged themselves to 
make an article each month. In their be- 
half the pastor asks any ‘‘ Messenger’’ 
reader to send some article which may be 
put on sale at this bazaar. Any gift will 
be greatly appreciated. Mr. Herbert Coble 
is Treasurer of the Building Fund. 


On December 29, Rev. John 8. Adam . 


moved from Mechanicsburg, Pa., to his new 
field, St. Mary’s Church, Silver Run, Md. 


Rev. Mr. Adam and family were most hap-. 


pily and warmly received by the new con- 
gregation, who had assembled in the par- 
sonage. Those portions of the parsonage 
that were not filled with people were filled 
with the good things the people had 
brought with them. Warm indeed was the 
welcome and highly appreciated. The 
transition was so sudden that it was diffi- 
cult to make proper adjustments. Rey. Mr. 


Adam is pérsuaded, however, that the good . 
people of St. Mary’s Church are awake . 


to religious opportunities. Large congre- 
gations assemble every Sunday. A belated 
offering for the orphans, received January 
19, was twice that of former years. On 
February 2, St. Mary’s surely did go ‘‘over 
the top’’ in the War Emergency Fund 
Drive. We hope there are many congrega- 
tions that will do as well. The quota was 
$207, and there were some who wondered 
whether it could be reached, but the spirit 
was to try it on the first day of the Drive, 
and the people did it to the tune of $312— 
more than 50% ‘‘over the top.’’ Pastor 
and people were very happy over the result 
and are determined to do the same with 
every worthy cause. It is probable their 
slogan will be, ‘‘Keep your eye on St. 
Mary’s.’? 

The activities in the Federated Churches 
of MeConnellsburg, Pa., Rev. Wm. J. Lowe, 


pastor, have been hampered for 3 months 


because of two outbreaks of influenza, 
which closed the Churches at one time for 
4 weeks and later for 5 weeks. The fall 
Communion service was largely attended 
and 8 members were received into the Re- 
formed congregation by letter and 2 into 
the Presbyterian congregation. The post- 
poned offerings of the Christmas season 
were held recently, when the two Sunday 


dered ‘‘Silent Night, Ho 
offering was given for 
age, The Federated ‘Sur 
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been meeting together during the p 
few months, for the first time, with mue 
satisfaction and success. The C. E. | 
ciety, which is composed of the you 
people of both Churches, is rapidly 
ing, with well attended meetings. 
catechetical classes meet weekly and 
dications are that a large class will t 
confirmed. The Reformed Church hopes 
to go ‘‘over the top’’ in the War | 
ency Campaign. A Roosevelt Memor 
Service was held February 9, a large 
ture of the late Colonel being draped 1 
the Stars and Stripes. i 
The pastorate of Rey. John S. Adam, 
tending over 41%4 years, at St. 
‘Church, Mechanicsburg, Pa., ended 
happily on December 29th last. The 
a strange mingling of joy and sadne: 
the pastor and wife during the last 
On December 8 the most successful E 
Member Canvass of the pastorate 
made, the pledges exceeding all 
canvasses. The pastor and people will lon 
remember December 28. In the mornin 
a Memorial Service was held in hono 
David Miles Thornton, whose death in 
tion in France, on November 7, has alre: 
been reported in the ‘‘Messenger.’? - 
soldiers took part in the placing of th 
star. One entered the sanctuary ¢ 
the beautiful silk American Flag and 
bore the Service Flag with its 16 b 
stars. This was placed reverently 1 
the altar. The fourth carried the golé 
on the offering plate, which the p 
ceived, and with a few words pla 
the proper blue star. This was 
by the singing of ‘‘ America’’ and a 
by the pastor. The Men’s Bible 
vided a memorial bouquet of poin 
beautifully arranged in a basket. 
ceased was a splendid boy who 
greatly missed in his home and (¢ 
and the memory of his unselfish 
linger long. The Farewell Servic 
held in the evening. A large co 


kind words expressed regret in th 
of this too short pastorate, whi 
number of real accomplishment: 
credit. More than $12,000 was 

all purposes. There were 96 a 
baptisms, including 23 infan 
adults, 35 funerals. TT! g 
was remodeled and beaut 
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EDITORIAL 


THE ENLARGING TASK 


One of the most popular words these days is—RECON- 
STRUCTION. We hear of it where’er we go. It vibrates 
on the lips of the rich and the poor, the mighty and the 
humble. 

So far Reconstruction has not gone much farther than 
talk and planning. But if one-half of the needs we hear 
about be true, Reconstruction is going to be “considerable 
of a job.” 

Some of us, no doubt, had promised ourselves a rest 
after the war had ended and the “world was made safe 
for democracy”; but as Christians we find that we must 
work harder than ever to safeguard the very foundations 

of democracy in our own country. This is the time God 

wants us to get our wits out of pawn; He wants us to 

an cease being indifferent, careless and shiftless partners, and 

Ng” to become devoted to His work until His purpose is rea- 
lized and humanity comes into its own. 

The demands laid upon the Church during the past few 
years. have developed its resources. It is exercising 
greater foresight; more faith in what were considered 
unattainable ideals; greater efficiency bred from the hard 
and straight and strong thinking we have had to do; and 


er. a feeling of dauntless courage in our bones that the 
as _ future is going to be full enough of love and kindness to 
_. ° scatter over the whole world. 

ses =” Bac’ H. 
pal ~ 
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S. —- A HOME DUTY > 


_- One of the keenest problems for solution today is the 
- problem of youth in the activities of the Church. We 
older ones say times have changed and delight in quoting 
how we always attended all Church services in our day 
_ without compulsion upon the part of parents or guardians, 
_ how energetically we took part in and helped organize both 
the social and religious activities of the Church, how the 
appointments of the Church were met and kept before 
- secular appointments were considered. We hear the ques- 
tion, “Why?” on all sides and fail to realize how much 
_ greater the attractions have become outside the Church 
walls, attractions that are perfectly legitimate and harm- 
less and appeal to youth, such as were never experienced in 
__a former generation. 


the line of thought I particularly wish to suggest is the 
source of all development,—the home. The home is such 
a sacred and beautiful opportunity to advance the high- 
est percentage of efficiency in religious and secular develop- 
‘ment. I have placed the religious first, as was. Christ’s 
admonition when He called little children unto Him. 


aaa here at, seems to me lies the failure of our oppor- 


fe covering acres of land in estates, ee eae 
offices. We fail to see the vision of happiness beck- 
to nee gone a of all eoaeh the ave- 


Leaving this part of the question for personal solution, © 


nues of simple and wholesome living, purity, thoughtful- 
ness of others, sincere love, and a faith in humanity that 
ever sees and draws out the good. 

It is certainly to be regretted that home, the most hal- 
lowed place, is the beginning of the youthful worldliness 
and skepticism, that cause the Church pews to be empty 
of the eager, bright and happy faces that constantly pass 
back and forth before the Church doors and fail to see 
its beckoning hand or feel a deep affection for the things 
that are spiritual. Let the home be a nursery for the 
spiritual natures of our children—and the Church will 
become a real attraction to them. 

Dock W. 
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THE DAY’S WORK 


“I am too busy,” is the excuse so many of us give to 
ourselves and to others when asked to take a Sunday 
School class or to undertake some other branch of Church 
work, 

Weare busy, it is true; but are the busy things we do as 
awmportant as those we refuse to do?) 

There is an old Russian legend of how the Wise Men 
stopped at a cottage and told a busy mother that the Christ- 
Child was born. 

“Oh, let us go to see Him,” the eager children cried. 
But the mother said, “Not now, wait until my work is 
done.” And all the day she baked and brewed, but in the 
evening when the cottage was trim and fair, and each lit- 
tle frock all freshly washed and ironed, she took the chil- 
dren and started out; but it was too late, the Christ-Child 
had gone! 

Of course, our day’s work must be done, but can we 
not earnestly consider and see if we cannot simplify our 
household duties sufficiently to enable us to have some 
time for the Master’s work? 

BHR: 
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THE PROMISE OF THE NEW DAY 


‘They tell us that the war has changed our young men; 
what they have gone through has given them a new and a 
nobler meaning to life. Those of us whose opportunities 
for observation were limited during the actual warfare 
accept as a fact what we are told by other closer and keener 
observers. 


While we accept the fact of this change in men, our 
personal observation convinces us of a similar change in 
our young women; they, too, have been given a higher and 
richer conception of life. Those of us who have labored 
for the past twenty years among young women are 
actually rejoicing in what the war has done for them. 
When one sits with a group of girls of leisure, of aver- 
age wealth and privilege, one finds a new spirit among 
tliem ; it is deep, it is real and genuine. To a large extent 
it has actually changed their vocabulary. They have given 
brothers, sweethearts, and a few of them husbands,—not to 
speak of the energy, the time and money they gave—most 


4 
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of them “gave until it hurt.” But in this giving they have 
learned to live a life really worth while. I know that 
many of them are eagerly, and even impatiently, preparing 
themselves to live such a life,—their own lips have told me 
so in moments of confidence. Only yesterday these same 
girls were thoughtless, self-centered and expected all 
kinds of “special privileges’; they used to think and live 
only for “me” and “mine”; today they have thrown the 
doors of their minds and hearts wide open and are volun- 
teering to serve the suffering and struggling world. “No- 
body has any business to loaf in such days as these,” says 
Mary, as she leads her fellow-students into a recitation 
room where they are making garments for Belgian chil- 
dren during the recreation hour. This spirit of self-forget- 
fulness, this burning passion to do something for some- 


body in need has taken possession of our young girls. O, 


for the wisdom to. nurture and nourish this Christian 
ambition ! 


Here lies the great hope for the future. In America 
aione there are thirty million children to rear; who can 
doubt that such a spirit will give a safe national mother- 
hood to these children? Let them turn their faces to a 
woman who surrendered herself to this spirit; let them 
ask their vital questions concerning life; let them open 
their little hearts for love; and the mothers of tomorrow 
who are the girls of today will breathe upon them a bene- 
diction which the war brought to them. The future his- 
torian will say truthfully of our day,—‘Of all great things 
which arose out of the world war, the greatest was strong, 
self-forgetting, Christian mothers.” 


Meso: WEG: 
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THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


During the war the women of America practiced a fine 
and willing restraint for patriotic reasons. They lived a 
life of unaccustomed simplicity in order that they might 
be able to meet the demands of the nation. These 
denials and restraints were borne with cheerful demeanor, 
because the end to be achieved was the winning of the war. 
At the same time that the war was being won, the women 
of America were winning a victory over themselves. The 
time has not come—nor ought it perhaps ever to come— 
when they should throw aside the lessons of simplicity and 
restraint that the war has taught them. 


Has not the restriction of personal pleasures for these 


many anxious months strengthened the women of Amer- 


ica so that as they look into the future days of peace they 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
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WISHES Fi vee 
BY MRS. C. C. BOST 


If a fairy should offer to grant you one wish, 
While waving her wand lightly o’er you, 


What choice would you make? What one wish supreme - 


Would tise, on the instant, before you? 


Would you ask for good friends—surely life’s greatest 
gift? 
Or for honor, or fame, or renown? 
Would you ask that your days in quiet be seat 
Or for life in the big, ae town? 


will see the larger good to be gained for themselves, for __ 
their country, and for the Kingdom of God by con- ~ 
tinuing to live lives of simplicity and restraint? Every - 
self-imposed restraint for a worthy cause is a step towards i: 
strong character. Only through discipline is true virtue be 
possible in women as well as in men. - 2 

May the women of America go on in the fine spirit of © # 
the recent past so that as the great things of the reconstruc- 
tion days after the war are demanded of them they will — 4 
be strong in will to strive and to do for home, and Church, ~ 
and country! 2 


W. S. K 


as. 
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THE GLORY OF THE COMMONPLACE 


How many of us wished that we might have been 
“Over There” with our boys doing something “heroic?” 
What a rosy glow hung over the canteen—in our imagina- 
tion! But what were the women over there doing? 
the same everyday, ieee things that we wert 


| 


homesick lads; ee neat ae aie under cir : 
stances which called for the utmost patience and end 
ance. : 

And they found these things glorious! Why? Becat 
the war taught them the dignity and. splendor xo) 
everyday duty. God did call many women to do ur 
things and they rose to their tasks with unusual ‘po 
But as Margaret Deland has well said, “It is the 4 
and not the unusual, woman who keeps us steady.” 
how our soldiers did appreciate this “normal woman’ 
looked after them just like women have been doing é 
since the world began! 

One hard thing about “the daily round” —the 
task”—is that brothers and husbands become 
tomed to “comfort” they often fail to praise a 
ciate it, and thus apply the “oil of gladness” whic 
things running smoothly. a 


But there is always One who sees and icnowsl 
the work that we count so hard to Be He makes e 
He works, too.” 


- 


“Dream not of nonles service elsewhere wrought; 
The simple duty that awaits thy hand, 

Is God’s voice uttering a divine command. 
Life’s common deeds built all that saints have 


aaa before Youth and J 3 
ne wish fron 
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WOMAN’S NEW BIRTH OF UNSELFISHNESS 


BY MRS, HARRY 


While the eyes of the world were turned upon the battle- 
fields of Europe, we were too deeply engrossed in that 
awful spectacle to have more than a vague comprehension 
of the great miracle that was being wrought in the lives 
of the women of our own country. It is only lately that 
we have realized the tremendous changes that have come 
to pass in the status of woman in the professions, in busi- 
ness and in industry. The world is learning that there 
is no sex in brain capacity, and with the increased oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of their ability, women have devel- 
oped initiative, self-reliance and executive efficiency. The 
doing of a hard task brings a sense of victory and satis- 
faction that inspires self-respect. Will these women, suc- 
cessful in their chosen work, ever be satisfied to go back 
to a life of ease? 

In the past few years the needs of the world have been 
brought to our doors and we have learned the value of 
organization and co-operation in meeting those needs. 
Families have learned that the home that demands of the 

_ home-maker every atom of her strength and every moment 
of her time is a selfish home. Women, hitherto self- 
centred, have given freely of their time and energy to 
unselfish service ina great humanitarian enterprise. Hav- 
ing tasted the joy of service, will these women ever be 
willing to go back to the narrow lives they once lived? 

Many there are among our women who have given to the 


_dren in our orphans’ homes. 


NELSON BASSLER 


Nation, and upon the men who have been actively engaged 
in it. We are conjecturing as to their attitude toward the 
Churches and are hoping for a great impetus in the work of 
establishing the Kingdom. Shall we not, as women of the 
Reformed Church, resolve that there shall be no doubt as 
to cur attitude toward the work of our own particular con- 
gregation, for it is here that each one of us may have a 
place in “carrying on.” 

Organizations already existing will be glad for new 
recruits. There are plenty of channels for the streams 
of love and mercy that are flowing so freely in our hearts 
today. When the Belgian babies and French orphans no 
longer need our care, we shall still have the destitute chil- 
How wonderfully it would 
solve the clothing problem in our homes if every woman 
in the Reformed Church made but one garment in a year 
for these little ones! If every woman gave but one Thrift 
Stamp in a year to our Foreign Board, the salaries of all 
of our women missionaries would be provided for. A 
salvage committee in each congregation would help very 
materially in supplying our Harbor Missionary with cloth- 
ing for immigrants, or in assisting the splendid work being 
done at Bowling Green, Ky. There are many practical 
ways in which the newly-awakened consciousness of the 
duty we owe to God and humanity may find expression, 
but so many of us fail to take time for the intelligent inter- 


i cause more than service, for they have sent forth at their est we need to have to fully appreciate the needs or to plan 
country’s call that which is dearer than life itselfi—the life how to meet them. When we sit in our pews at Church 

: of one beloved. Mothers who have watched their sons and pray for the cause we have taken only the first step, 

= march away to fight for a great ideal have learned a new for we are commanded to work as well as to pray. 

% meaning of faith. They have experienced the strength and Let ug remember that it is women who hold in their 

e 2} sapere of ee eee es aes Os a Joy hands the spiritual destiny of this generation and let us 

ie thingsleae? peer ere eto 2aVc +0 their Master > oraake this year one that shall ever be remembered in our 

ae Everywhere we are reading and hearing of the effect po eoa ae tie setony Lear, 

— of the war upon Christianity, upon the Church, upon the Harrisburg, Pa. 

ae A SPIRITUAL OPPORTUNITY 


oY Before the war a consensus of opinion would undoubt- 
edly have attributed to men the salient characteristic of 
a strength and to women that of goodness. But the war, 
with its tendency to turn all habits and customs upside 
down by its abnormality of conditions, has wrought appar- 
ently astonishing metamorphoses in the nature of the 
sexes. Women, in the absence of men, have been put to 
unusual physical and mental tests—and they have made 

- good. And the heart of man, touched by the burning con- 
dition of the world, has responded eagerly to the cry of 
_ humanity, and there have been daily evidences of their 
____ greatness and self-sacrifice. If the messages of those who 
have been in the trenches are to be believed, there has been, 
too, a deep spiritual awakening among the men in khaki, 


tice, a new and real human sympathy, a true value of this 
-__ life on earth and a firm belief in the life to come. They 
have learned to have a “closer walk with God” as they have 
seen His divine spirit working moment by moment in the 
self-less acts of their trench comrades. From the pin- 
4 it -nacles of the highest spiritual experiences these reborn men 
ee care taking up the problems of. readjustment in the every- 
_ day business world. And is their wealth of spiritual 
_ sensitiveness learned in many instances at such cruel cost 
to be lost in the sordidness of a commercial atmosphere in 
our own country? Not if the women of America can pre- 
ent it! . 
If, wee their newly RG Saenge and skill, and with 


n help: to co- nperate with and keep alive and 


os 


and in their natures have developed a keen sense of jus- | 


aS ‘ ; BY ALICE STOCKWELL STAHR 


virile the newly-awakened tenderness and bignéss in man’s 
nature the lessons of the war, learned at such heavy cost, 
will not have been learned in vain. Never has the world 
seemed so like a big family; never have men and women, 
both, been so set atlame to see justice at home and justice 
and mercy abroad. The danger for the people of this 
nation lies in the possibility that when life resumes normal 
aspects spiritual issues may again be considered as more 
distinctly women’s work and that business interests will 
once more claim the best of men’s strength and _ brain. 
Unless America is to open herself to the suspicion cast 
upon her by Germany of being a “commercial nation” 
there must exist between the men and the women of 
America a close fellowship and an earnest co-operation in 
sustaining and fostering the highest moral and spiritual 
ideals, so that this country will have the “strength to 
remove mountains” in making the Gospel of Christ a prac- 
tical and spiritual working basis throughout the world. 


Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


When I have ceased to break my wings 
Against the faultiness of things, 

And learned that compromises wait 
Behind each hardly opened gate, 

When I can look Life in the eyes, 
Grown calm and very coldly wise, 

Life will have given me the Truth, 

And taken in exchange—my youth. 


—Sara Teasdale, in Harper’s Magazine. 
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WILL WOMAN COME BACK? 


BY HESTER LEVAN HOFFMEIER 


{n the five years just past it has been abundanty proven 
to man and to the world that woman is ready for every 
emergency. She has filled the place of man in all occupa- 
tions well and capably. In so doing she has had a taste of 
work outside the home. She has had a taste, also, of the 
glory and the recognition that go with this work outside; 
and to most women, particularly to the younger genera- 
tion of mothers, the outside world is fascinating and 
tempting. The gravest question to me is this—after the 
country settles down to normal life again, will the women 
come back into the home? Will they "be willing to enter 
upon the household duties again, to bear the children of 
the nation and rear them to the best of their ability? 

The problems of the home are many and have become 
more and more serious because of the high cost of living. 
It takes high financing and hard labor to keep a home and 
family going, and the woman’s share seems often a monot- 
onous round of duties and almost drudgery, with very little 
time for recreation or rest. 

But there is glory, too, in this work; a satisfaction that 
a woman feels in caring for the home, for her husband and 
for her children; the development of character in the 
mother as over against the business or professional 
woman. The sacrifices of the mother, though ofttimes 


OUR LIFE’S MISSION 


BY MRS. FREDERICK C. SEITZ 


Each soul into which the breath of life has been breathed 
has a mission or work to perform. If we as individuals 
would enjoy life, if we would live and not merely exist, 
we must seek to know what specific work God meant us 
to do, and then prepare ourselves for that work. We are 
by no means fitted for the same positions in life. But it 
was for some definite work that God created each one of 
us. Have you ever carefully and conscientiously sought to 
learn what God intended you to become when He placed 
you in your present position? 

Only a few of us are fitted for such work as was 
entrusted to Miriam and Deborah. They were above the 
ordinary woman, because they were especially endowed as 
leaders and rulers. They were grand, majestic personages, 
inspired with the spirit of prophecy, destined to exert a 
great influence over men and nations. 

The call comes to but few of us to “go forth and build:” 
But there is a simpler type of woman whose sphere does 
not reach out to the extent of those mentioned, yet whose 
influence is just as noble and whose lives are just as suc- 
cessful. These are stich women as Hannah, Mary and Ruth. 
They were women whose simple desire was loving, loyal 
service to God and the home. The mission that God 
intended as ours is the best service we can render to Him, 


OUR CHILDREN IN RURAL COMMUNITIES 
BY MRS, PAUL D. YODER 


Today it is of the greatest importance that we consider: 


the needs of our children in the rural community. We all 
know that the majority of our boys and girls are attracted 
by the lure of the town. ‘‘To1nove to town” has been the 
highest ambition in many a firm family for the past 
twenty years..—Perhaps the man reason for this has been 
the desire for better and more advanced educational facili- 
ties for the children. All young people and children must 
have recreation.and just a little reflection should make it 
clear that there is a very urgent need for proper recrea- 
tion and play for the rural community. A properly super- 


vised playground is the best battlefield for character build-, 


hard, are much sweeter and easier to bear because of the 
chance it may mean to her children. And just as often 
as others does the mother, too, have desires, unfulfilled, for 
things she wanted to do in life; but how much bigger it 
makes her to have these same desires fulfilled in her 
children! : 

And so there are many compensations in motherhood, — 
We so frequently do not rightly estimate the credit due the 
woman who chooses the home instead of the office, for 
when we consider how few of the business women of the 
day really have “careers,” we can feel sure that every true, 
conscientious and intelligent mother does have a career. 

_ So, in summing up, as between the life in the home, with — 
its compensations and satisfactions and wonderful oppor- 
tunities for full development of the truly feminine in 
woman, and the life outside, I wonder how many women _ 
who are seeking careers and glory and recognition would — 
not, in honesty, acknowledge that they miss something that — 
exists in the home and that they have a longing for the — 
things that are domestic and feminine. Let those of us 
who have chosen the home and motherhood make the most _ 
of our extraordinary opportunities and count ourselves as ie: 


having real careers, oe 
Somerset, Pa. — 


ri 


to the home, and to those about us. This service od : 
requires us to do, not merely to plan to do it, and then _ 
allow ourselves to forget or delay, 5 ee 


“We shall do much in the years to come, 

But what have we done today? 

We shall give our gold in a princely sum, 
But what did we give today? _ 

We shall lift the heart and dry the tear, 

We shall plant a hope in the place of fear, 

We shall speak the words of love and cheer; — 
But what did we speak today?” 


The talents that are ours, as well as our possessions, _ 
have been given to us in trust, to be used for the welfare — 
of others. If our advantages have been greater than those 
of others, then our obligations are greater in a correspond- 
ing-degree. If we possess ten talents, it is not that we are — 
favorites. God has blessed us so that we may be a greater _ 
blessing to others. And our superior advantages are 
disgrace, and will prove a bitter, blighting curse, unless y 
employ them to the utmost in the service of truth and < 
righteousness. : 


Allentown, Pa. 


ing. It is here that the boy learns self-control and 
“play square” with his companions. There he learns te 
team work; to give way to others’ rights and to co-op 
for the enjoyment of all. 

The ideals of city life have been upheld too long 
rural school and the great and the beautiful things in 
try life have been ignored and neglected, so that e 
country school has aided in the crime against | 
dren. The best is not too good for the children 
community that fails to educate its children, to’ 
young men and women for life in that communit 
bing itself of the greatest asset that it possess 
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Many people who have grown up on the farm have felt 
self-condemned because of their ignorance of the birds and 
plants and animals which they saw daily. The difficulty 
was that the courses in the schools were not planned to help 
the boy and girl observe and study nature all about them. 
But now the day is not far distant when, in both the 
grades and high schools, the boy and girl from the farm 
will learn not only about the beautiful things, but will also 
receive instructions about the practical side of farm life. 


It is not fair to our boys and girls to deny them the edu- 
cational privileges which belong to them. The boys and 


girls in the country are worth just as much to our civiliza- 
tion as those in town, and are entitled to the same educa- 
tional opportumities. The consolidated school is a power- 
ful factor and its effect on the life of the community is for 
the better. Every farmer should aid in securing the con- 
solidated school and should insist upon having the course 
of study used that the United States Bureau of Education 
recommends. ‘Then the boy and girl on the farm will grow 
up better fitted to perform the duties required of them 
on the farm. 


Westminster, Md. 


SMITH COLLEGE WOMEN AT WORK IN FRANCE 


BY EMMA LA BARRE MILLER 


In the Woman’s Number, February 14, 1918, of the 
MESSENGER a vivid account was given of the first few 
months’ work of the Smith College Relief Unit. What 
different experiences have come to these girls during the 
-past summer! And how well have these brave women 
shown that their work fully deserved the title of “a heroic 
ministry !” 
On March 19, 1918, the seventeen Smith College women 
who had been doing relief work at Grecourt, France, were 
advised to flee and were warned by the English army that 
in twenty-four hours the Germans would reach their 
chateau. For eight months these girls had been helping 
the peasants to reconstruct their homes, had been distribut- 
2 ing food and clothing, and had been trying to relieve the 
ma suffering of the families who had come back to their homes 
which two years before had been demolished by the Ger- 

mans. And now—eight months’ work was to be undone 
in one day! But the girls were determined that nothing 
should be left to the Germans. So throughout that last 
day they stayed on, distributing food to the wounded pass- 
ing by, making tea by the gallon for the English soldiers, 


sc using up all their supplies in the chateau, until the last thing 
__ they did was to cook enough breakfast cereal for two hun- 
___. dred men. And then they left, at eight o’clock at night, 
telling the English to burn their buildings before the 
enemy came. At eleven the next morning the Germans 
were in possession of Grecourt. 
But the Smith women with their four motor trucks were 
helping many poor refugees to a place of safety. The 
roads were thronged with retreating men, old women and 
children, some with their cow; or mule, or cart, and here 
a feeble man of seventy was pushing in a wheelbarrow his 
weak old wife, older and more crippled than he was. Sev- 
eral miles behind the lines two of the girls stayed, starting a 
soup-kitchen in a little village square, feeding the women 
and children as they passed. Two other girls stopped at 
a cross-roads with some mothers who had lost their chil- 
dren, and three little boys who had been separated from 
their mother. They stayed there until the lost ones were 
found, but while waiting, at the request of an English 
officer, they acted as traffic policemen, directing the con- 
fused, continuous lines of refugees, soldiers, motor trucks 
and ambulances. 
——— A_week later the Smith Unit was sent to Beauvais, to 
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-ferers there. For weeks the women worked constantly, 
Ilecting supplies, cooking them, and feeding hundreds of 
men and children. Then, one day, their Director dis- 
ered several thousand wounded American soldiers at 
railway station, waiting for the next train—having had 
hing to eat for hours, and with no provision to feed the 
ring men. So three of her girls were detailed to open 
Canteen at the station, where they gave away sand- 
thes and coffee to the men, working in shifts all day and 
t. For three months they kept this up. 

nother time a call came to the Unit to send some of 
0 a Hospital in Beauvais, where two doc- 
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which many refugees were fleeing, in order to help the suf-. 


tors and two nurses were trying to operate on, and care 
for, five hundred wounded men! Eight girls were sent 
to help, and, although they were not trained as nurses, 
they proved so efficient that the doctors begged them to 
stay, and they did—for three months. One of the girls, 
Elizabeth Bliss, says that the hardest night at the Hos- 
pital was the first one—for the Germans were bombing 
the town, and two shells destroyed houses just opposite the 
Hospital. Of course, no lights were permitted in their 
building, and in the darkness all the men had to be moved 
from the top floor to lower floors. 

Two other girls at Beauvais opened a Canteen for 
American soldiers passing up to the front. They. secured 
an abandoned house near the Railroad Station, fixed part 
of it up as reading and writing rooms, somehow obtained 
a piano for the pleasure of the boys, and from 9 in the 
morning to 9:30 at night served free sandwiches, coffee 
and cocoa to our boys. Imagine the joy of our boys in 
being able to see and talk to two American girls not far 
from the Front, and to find there a little rest and food! 

In the early part of last summer all the seventeen girls 
of the Unit were sent to Chateau-Thierry. One of the 
girls says: “I would rather spend three winters in France 
than one summer.” The sanitary conditions at Chateau- 
Thierry were terrific. The girls were sent to a house 
which had been the German Commander’s Headquarters, 
and then the English Commander’s. But the dirt, eight 
inches thick, and the sanitary conditions, drove all of the 
girls but one out-of-doors the first night to sleep. Before 
the night was over, one by one, the girls came inside, for 
just behind their yard was an old cemetery with many 
bodies still unburied. Imagine the odor! But inside the 
cleanest room was on the third floor, and there the heat 
was almost unbearable. 

Later the Director of the Unit finally discovered an 
unploughed field on top of a hill. She secured the rental 
of this and had enough room cleared off to place four 
army tents. Here the girls lived ali summer. Probably 
due to this the Unit were the only ones who didn’t suffer 
from the horrible epidemic of dysentery raging in and 
about Chateau-Thierry. Fortunately, although they had 
hard work, the girls kept well, but they could eat no green 
vegetables or anything unboiled. “Imagine,” says Eliza- 
beth Bliss, “our keen enjoyment in reaching our tents after 


‘a hot day’s work, to find nothing but a mound of boiled 


rice to eat! But it kept us well.” 

At Chateau-Thierry the girls did relief and canteen 
work. Probably the most interesting work was the trip 
down the Canal to Paris. Ona barge there would be 250 
men, all wounded, one Doctor, one Orderly, and two Smith 
women. The trip took 24 hours and the two girls had all 
the cooking, feeding and part care of the men. All they 
had to cook on was a little oil stove, which blew out every 
time they went around a curve. And the Seine River is 
full of twists and turns! It took them from twelve at 
night to eight in the morning to make the coffee boil for 
breakfast ! 
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After the St. Mihiel drive, the Unit was sent there to 
help. One of the girls says that there they had a wonder- 
ful house, with electric lights, etc., to live in, but they 
couldn’t live in it—for it was in constant danger of air 
raids. The girls would sometimes return to their house at 
8 P. M., but at 8:30 would start on their walk of two miles 
to a place outside the city to sleep. They said they often 
wished their house would be bombed, and then it wouldn’t 
be so hard to give it up, but it wasn’t hit once! 

At St. Mihiel the girls helped in the hospitals as nurses’ 
aids. In three weeks, in the eight hospitals in the town, 
01,000 wounded men were cared for! 


In the Argonne forest the Smith Unit helped also, doing 
canteen work and caring for the wounded. They tell us 
that the Germans make splendid stretcher-bearers. While 
there the girls saw a French newspaper which told of the 
Americans recapturing one of their towns near Grecourt. 
The girls were so delighted, and jumped about so, that one 
of the prisoners thought the war .was ended. 


Since the war is over, the Unit has gone back to Gre- 
court, to try again to help the peasants reconstruct their 
homes. For ten days the 17 towns about Grecourt were 
“No Man’s Land.” Think of the pitiful destruction, and 
the handicaps the poor peasants will have to overcome! 

In February in France the ground is ploughed for 
Spring planting, but at Grecourt, even though the war has 
been over for three months, the unexploded bombs and 


they were all gathered up three weeks after the fighting 
was over. Elizabeth Bliss, just before she left Grecourt 
te sail for America, saw three little children playing with 
five unexploded bomks, as if they were marbles! 

The girls of the Unit are securing seeds and all imple 
ments to help in the Spring planting. As the nearest town 
for supplies is 50 miles away, the Unit will carry and sell, 
far below cost, all sorts of needed supplies and clothing to 
the peasants. And they will help the families to become 
reunited once again. One of the girls tells us that she saw 
an old man in tattered soldier uniform sitting disconsolately 
on a pile of debris of an old house. On being questioned, 


he said he had been a prisoner of war and had just afi 
returned to his home in Grecourt—to find his family gone 


and his home demolished. 
me,” he said; 


“But they will come back to 
‘so I will wait for them.” And so he sat, 


= 


and waited. He will be cared for by the girls and thee ce 


will hunt up his family for him. 


Such is their work—the patient service of these brave 


American women, showing our brotherly spirit to ee 
destitute France. But they need help. Can you not aid 
them in this worthy work? They need money for food 
and clothing for these poor families, who twice have b 
robbed by the Germans of all they possess. Give wh 
ever you can to help them; perhaps they administered ch 
and comfort to your boy this past summer. 
may be sent to them through the undersigned, at 
Powelton avenue, Philadelphia. z 


Contributios ns 


shells have not been picked up yet. 


WHY A WOMAN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY? 


By Gertrude Cogan Lyon 


Because of the peculiar, distinctive ap- 
peal of heathen women to Christian wom- 
en. Put a returned missionary, for instance 
a woman physician or nurse, into a par- 
lor filled with Christian women and you 
could as easily stop the flow of the tides 
as stop the flow of woman’s sympathy and 
money in response to that story of suf- 
fering women and children. 


The truth about conditions among ‘wom- 
en in non-Christian lands can be told only 
in women’s meetings. A few years ago 
I arranged for a parlor meeting for women 
only, where one of our missionary nurses, 
then on furlough from the foreign field, 
could tell exactly what she knew and what 
she wanted the women of our Church’ to 
know about her work among the Chinese 
women and children. No one there that day 
will ever forget. Not one came away just 
the same. There was cut into every heart 
the image of suffering womanhood with- 
out Christ. While the missionary told the 
startling story, sometimes breaking down 
with tears herself, the women casped at 
the things they had never even imagined 
could exist. It was a revelation, And 
those women will never go back in zeal 
since that day. They know something 
that only women can know and feel. After 
this meeting was over the missionary said 
to me, ‘*Oh how thankful I am that at last 
I have told it all. Before I left for my 
furlough I said over and over to myself, 
‘T will tell the women at home all this 
and they will understand and help those 
poor Chinese women.’ But ever since I 
came home I have been speaking and never 
had a chance to tell it to women. Always 
there were men in the meetings. Several 
times I sent word that I would speak to 
the women, but the pastor was there and 
I could not—tell it all. Now at last, just 
before I must go back to China, I have 
had one opportunity to tell it all.’’ Is 
that not a loud appeal for strictly wom- 
en’s meetings? 

No other work so develops women spir- 
itually. Women learn to pray and tes- 
tify for Christ in the missionary meeting 
who are too timid to do so in a congrega- 


At Chateau-Thierry 


tional meeting. Hundreds of women who 
thought they could never offer prayer out- 
side their own closet, have through the 
Women’s Auxiliary Society become bold 
for Christ and not only are able to lead 
prayer in the meeting, but can visit the 
sick and pray for them, can do all kinds 
of personal work for the saving of souls. 

The Woman’s Missionary work is edu- 
cational, too. It is said that more than 
twenty .millions of the women of the 
United States are in the villages and rural 
districts, and that only one in five hundred 
gets to college. This one, then, owes it 
to the other four-hundred-ninety-nine to 
share with them her culture and training. 
The Woman’s Missionary Society, with its 
auxiliary and higher bodies, system of de- 
partment secretaries, literature, conven- 
tions, conferences with national and in- 
ternational federations, offers the college 
woman opportunity to consecrate her 
trained energy and her highest literary at- 
tainments to a work which places Jesus 
Christ first, center and end. It is in the fel- 
lowship of this work that she can beauti- 
fully share the fruits of a cultured mind. 
The missionary books of to-day are among 
the world’s best literature. The interpreta- 
tion of them gives practice to the most 
highly cultivated mind and the most conse- 
erated heart. 

Moreover, the woman who has had no 
higher advantages needs and wants some- 
thing to take the place of college in her 
experience. For such, the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Work is a university at her very 
door, and she may enroll as a student for 
life. Hosts of women whose narrowed 
sphere shuts off all vision, have had 
their mental as well as spiritual develop- 
ment in this work, and are now partakers 
of the world’s best thought. A band of 
women may gather together, not one of 
whom has had any higher education. They 
begin with the beautiful, simple, Divine 
Word of God. In it they search out spe- 
cial missionary messages. Then they read 
simple story leaflets telling the experiences 
of missionaries. For, the committees of 
women who prepare our literature are ‘care- 
za to provide these. It is. the simplest 

orm of mission study, it is the begun’ 
in eae a society. Then ee Bae into 
the use of a book. oma 


simple books to take up first. Laten | 
will be found following the regular 
seribed course. 

Their offerings and gifts to the 
grow in just the same way. And yo 
find this little band of women happy, 
happiest group of women in your cor 
gation, because they are ministering 
the Lord in their own way. Th 
is like that of the women who foll 
Him with food and water when He wa 
in the heat and dust of Palestine. 


Will the men be inactive if the 
are active ‘To ask such a question ii 
flection upon our laymen. Men fi 
work after their own hearts in the 
men’s Missionary Movement and © 
Brotherhoods of the Church. Facts” 
figures prove that there are more actin 
laymen in those districts where the 7 We 
en’s Missionary organizations are Ss 
The Women’s organization libera 
men and inspires them for their 
tinctive activities. The old congr 
society has practically passed, 
passing has liberated both men az 
each for more intensive, more 
work. 

Thanks to the Laymen’s Move C 
as women have greatly increased 
ing. They have put the duplex 
into the Churches and we iner 
giving by them. Even with tha 
ed to our own W. M. S. Budg 
we keep up both ends of our gi 

A doubtful pastor asked 
doesn’t this money the women 
from their husbands after all 


No. We have great numb 
tied teachers, clerks, business 
others who earn their own mo 
most married women give from s 
some also from their own e: 
instance, great numbers o on 
their old hats and dresses to gi 
of new ones, others giv 
some sa and sell fine ; 
the mone io 
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her dues, and a woman whose thank offer- 
ing ‘box contained five-hundred dollars! We 
have numbers of women who pay dues for 
other women who cannot pay. Is it any 
wonder we love our dear W. M. 8.9 


So great a factor has this work been in 
> the development of our Church in the Mid- 
‘ dle West, that the President of ‘Central 
Theological Seminary each year invites one 
of the leaders to come and hold a confer- 
ence with the graduating class, upon the 
system and methods of the work. Similar 
conferences have also been held with class- 
es ab the Theological Seminary at Lan- 
easter, and at Mission House College. 
We all hope that the time will come 
when there need not be any organization, 
when every Christian will have the mis- 
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THE BROKEN PSYCHE 
By Esther G. Babson 


Joan Morse had come to visit Mrs. Mere- 
_ dith and her young daughter, Grace, at 
_ their country home. It was a charming 
spot, with all sorts of outdoor attractions 
in the way of tennis, golf, driving, pic- 
-~—s nies and excursions. Joan, who was just 
fifteen, and visiting for the first time with- 
out her mother, felt very grown-up and 
j responsible. 

_ -~—«s- *“‘Mother gave me so many parting in- 
structions that I’ve forgotten everything,’’ 
_-_ ghe said, as the girls were having a good- 
_ night chat and hair-brushing the first even- 


Ge. ing. | 
-  ——S« Oh, ~don’t worry,’’ laughed Grace. 
—s- ¢¢Just enjoy yourself, and don’t wonder 


all the time if you are being a proper 
— guest.’’ : | 
Joan found that it was easy not to 
_ worry when the sun shone every morning, 
and the mirror reflected happy, sparkling 
eyes, brown curls and radiant health. 
ms ‘¢Grace, I am having such a lovely time, 
‘but I am too lazy,’’? commented Joan one 
- morning, as rising from the breakfast table 
the girls sauntered out to the screened 
porch. ‘‘At home, by this time I should 
have made ‘three beds, dusted two rooms 
and wiped the dishes. 
here? Not even hung up the dress I wore 
-Jast night. Your Ellen does that for me. 
J must be more helpful; now Mrs. Mere- 
_ dith, let me have the duster,’’ as that lady 
‘began to wipe off the piano. ‘‘Please do, 
I know mother will think me a very bad 
= guest.’? ; 
«Well, I am qualified to judge,’’ laughed 
- Mrs. Meredith, ‘‘and I call you a satisfac- 
tory guest. However, if you insist, you 
may finish dusting, while Grace and I run 
over next door to see Miss Dacey before 
_ she goes away.’’ 
Grace rather reluctantly followed her 
mother, and Joan rapidly finished dusting 
the tables and chairs. Then she turned her 
attention to the mantel which held a clock, 
two candlesticks, and a charming little bust 
of Psyche. A mirror hung just above tho 


new way of doing her hair drew her eyes 
to the reflection for a moment; and, as she 
ddenly moved her arm to re-adjust her 
on, the little bust of Psyche was knock- 
and fell to the floor. 
n’s heart gave a great throb of fright. 
broken? Yes, the delicate little 
‘nose was slightly chipped, and a 
the knot of hair in the back! 

less she had been and how badly 
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HOME AND YOUNG FOLKS 


What have I done ~ 


mantel, and as Joan flirted her duster, the 
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sionary vision and do his and her part; 
when the Church will have no other busi- 
ness ‘but that of proclaiming and spreading 
the Gospel throughout the whole world. 
But that time is not here and will not come 
until the work of the organizations is com- 
plete. They must do their work helping to 
prepare the way for that new and better 
period. Let the women do their part. 
The following figures speak: 


Denominations having Women’s Mis- 
sionary Organizations, 44. 


Membership in these organizations, 
2,000,000. 
Gifts annually to Foreign Missions, 
$4,000,000. 
Gifts annually to Home Missions, 
$400,000. 


dear Mrs. Meredith would feel; for it was 
a little heirloom quite old and prized, more 
for the associations probably than for its 
real value. 

Joan picked it up and put it in its place, 
feeling as if all the pleasure of her visit 
was gone. Not for a moment did the 
thought come not to tell; but what was 
best to do? If she waited, told Mrs. Mere- 
dith and apologized, surely that was 
enough; Mrs. Meredith would never allow 
her to replace it. An old saying suddenly 
popped into her head: ‘‘Who breaks, 
pays.’’ She could not undo the mischief, 
but she must make up for it as far as 
possible. 

Joan ran upstairs and counted the money 
in her little purse. She had four dollars 
and fifty cents and her ticket home. She 
put on her hat and flew down. ‘‘Ellen,’’ 
she said to the maid, breathlessly, ‘‘tell 
Mrs. Meredith I had an errand in town, 
I’ll be back in time for lunch.’’ 


The trolley seemed slower than usual, but 
at last she reached the department store 
she wanted, and made her way to the floor 
where lamps and ornaments were sold. On 
the way up she caught a glimpse of a 
sweater such as she had been longing to 
buy, but she must give it up now if the 
Psyche proved expensive. Again the 
thought came to her not to buy the little 
statuette yet. Mrs. Meredith was so kind, 
and she understood their circumstances. 
She never would allow her to do it and if 
not, perhaps that sweater—it was marked 
down—she paused, irresolute—should she 
go back? No. Having come thus far to 
repair her carelessness, she would see it 
through. She marched up to a salesgirl 
and asked if she could see a small bust of 
Psyche. 


The salesgirl said rather doubtfully, ‘‘I 
don’t know as we have one. People don’t 
buy those statues much now, you know.’’ 
But after a short absence she came back 
with a little larger bust than the broken 
one, saying that it was all they had; it 
was just by chance that she had found it, 
and the price was four dollars. 


“‘T’ll take it,’’ replied Joan, instantly, 
producing her purse. As she confessed 
afterward to her mother if she had not 
decided quickly she never would have done 
it at all. The half dollar which was left 
in her purse looked rather lonely, and as 
she flashed by in the elevator she had an- 
other glimpse of the longed-for sweater; 
but she pressed her little package close to 
her side and boarded her car with a lighter 
heart. 


' When the bust was unwrapped and the 


SS 


These women have sent out over 5,000 
foreign missionaries, have built 75 hospit- 
als and 78 dispensaries, have established 
and are supporting 2,100 Mission Schools, 
support 140 physicians, 380 evangelists, 
800 teachers, and 5,783 Bible women. They 
have built and are maintaining schools 
among North American Indians, Colored, 
and foreign-speaking peoples in the United 
States, and have erected chapels in fron- 
tier Home Mission fields. They maintain 
industrial and Gospel Missions in crowded 
city sections. They have printed millions 
of missionary leaflets, study outlines, pro- 
grams and |booklets, and maintain yearly 
and triennial conventions with which to 
cover the entire country. 
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accident explained to Mrs. Meredith, her 
kind blue eyes rested lovingly on her guest. 


“¢You needn’t have replaced it, Joan, but 
I appreciate your feeling. That little bust 
belonged to my mother, and it was broken 
before, dear; the nose, you didn’t do that. 
You may have chipped the knot of hair— 
yes, that is a fresh break. Well, I’ll trans- 
fer this rather battered one to my own 
room, as I have a little sentiment for it, 
and we will put your gift here on the 
mantel.’? 


As Mrs. Meredith turned and saw the 
look in Joan’s eyes, her own softened. 
“¢ Joan, for a moment you looked to me like 
the Psyche. You know it means the soul, 
and your soul shone out then in your in- 
stant and loving wish to repair your dam- 
age and save my feelings. This Psyche will 
always remind Grace and me of our Joan 
until she comes again.’’ 


The following week, as Joan waved her 
friends good-bye from the car window, and 
turned to settle herself for the journey, a 
girl in front of her hung a sweater over 
the back of the seat. It was the same color, 
and the same style, as the one Joan had 
so longed for. It did look very pretty, but 
Joan contemplated it as the property of 
another with the utmost calmness, feeling 
that Mrs. Meredith’s good-bye kiss and het 
own self-respect were of more value than a 
blue sweater with white collar and belt.— 
The Congregationalist. 


EACH TO HIS OWN WORK 


(Extracts From the Diary of An American 
Girl.) 


By Frances Bromer 
July 15th, 1917. 


My brother has just gone to training 
camp and I want to go, too. Everyone is 
talking of the splendid work of the Red 
Cross nurses, of the French women and 
the Canteen workers. Why can’t I help 
over there, and really do something? I 
want to be where I can see and feel and 
hear and understand. Why, oh, why, 
wasn’t I born a boy! At least I wish I 
were a few years older, so that I could 
go as a nurse. 


August 10th. 


I have learned something in the few 
weeks that my brother has been away. 


_My father wants to go and he wants to 


go even more than I do, for he is a man; 
but he cannot ‘go on account of us. On 
account of me! Here I am keeping some- 
one else back when I thought they were 
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keeping me. Mother, who never said any- many are dying. Nurses are needed and, A CHAIN OF SOAP BUBBLES F. BY 
thing before, wished that she had time to as school is closed, I could help. Shall I ae 


go to the Red Cross. My little lame sis- 
ter wants to learn to knit; but no one has 
time to teach her, for mother is too busy. 
She feels it greatly because she cannot 
work like other girls. I thought I was 
sacrificing, but it is they who are really 


doing it. How selfish I have been! 
September Ist. 
As I look back over the last two weeks 


of August I see that I was happier then 
than I ever was before. I wonder why. 
Perhaps it was because mother and I 
shared the work in the morning, and I 
stayed at home with sister that mother 
might go to the Red Cross in the after- 
noon. Those were interesting afternoons 
with sister when I taught her to knit, and 
we made scrap books for the wounded sol- 
diers. I didn’t really appreciate her be- 
fore; patient, gentle, eager and willing to 
help, optimistic and cheerful despite her 
long invalidism, which keeps her in bed 
most of the time. Mother and I under- 
stand each other better now, and the 
times when we are working together are 
the best for confidences. I start school 
today with more good things learned in 
those two weeks than in any two of the 
previous years of my life. 


September 17th. 


My chance really has come! We organ- 
ied a Patriotic League today in school and 
I was elected President. We pledged our- 
selves to do everything better than we 
have done it before; to live a good, clean 
life and prepare ourselves for our work 
in the future; to do whatever we can for 
our country and our community. That’s 
a new thought. Here I have been want- 
ing to go and fight, and probably die, or 
come back a hero for my country, when I 
am needed to live for my country. If 
every one went to war, who would keep 
the mills running and the farms going? 
An army cannot go without someone at 
home to support and feed it. Then we are 
all soldiers. I almost believe it takes a 
braver person to stay at home than to go 
to the front. Men can be heroic in the 
heat of battle when they would be moral 

_eowards at home. There will be a lot of 
men killed before the end of this war. 
Who is going to do their work? It is up 
to the people here at home to train them- 
selves to fill their places and meet the 
emergencies. That is what I must go to 
school for. That is why I must do better 
than I ever did before. I never thought 
of it in just that way. It seems more 
worth while to go to school now. It is 
also my duty to my country to keep my 
body healthy and my mind clean. 


October 3rd, 


Where was I when the First Liberty 
Loan Campaign was on? I feel that 1 
merely existed then, and only began to 
live after my brother went away. I have 
found that I have two hundred dollars in 
bank. I can buy a Second Liberty Bond, 
even if I didn’t buy a first. I can save 
from my allowance and buy Thrift Stamps, 
too. 


November 2nd. 


We are making infant layettes in the 
League now. Mother and sister and I all 
sew together. I am learning to give my 
time, just as I learned to give my money; 
but I am learning to conserve it, too. At 
first when I began, I wanted to go in for 
everything, and to work without sufficient 
rest, and I did not get good results. Now 
I am learning to use my time so that I 
do not weat myself out, and at the same 
time get better results than ever before. © 


November 25th. 


A terrible disease has stricken our lit- 
tle town. -is spreading rapidly among 
the people, ERS those whose health 
is broken down by the unusual work and 
strain, Whole families are stricken and 


go? I can’t decide.. At times I want 
to go and then I feel afraid. I am not 
much of a soldier. ‘‘He that saveth his 
life shall lose it.’’ What if I should take 
the disease and die? It is no more than 
our soldiers are doing. I am going to 
help. 

December 19th. 


The crisis is over and school has re- 
opened. I have been nursing almost a 
month, and I do not regret it. If I had 
not gone I would have missed one of the 
best chances to widen my life and to form 
my ideals that I have ever had. I havo 
learned to give myself cheerfully. All my 
work will be for others. I am sure now 
that I want to do settlement work when 
I am through college. 

February 18th, 1918. 


We made enough money from our bene- 
fit last night to adopt a family of French 
orphans, I am very happy today. Despite 
their petty differences of the past in the 
League, the girls got together last night 
and made our benefit a success. 

March 26th. 


Father and I are making plans for a war 
garden. He is going to put window boxes 
in sister’s room and she, with my help, 
is going to raise tomato, beet and. cab- 
bage plants from the seed. This will save 
quite a lot of money and sister wants to 
do it. 

April 15th. 


Sister is growing much stronger. She 
ean stay up almost all day now. The doc- 
tor says that her little garden is making 
her well. Today father and I set out the 
young plants, which she raised in her 
room. We took her out in the car to 
watch us do it. ‘She is a fine little farmer, 
for the young plants she raised were 
healthy and strong. 


July 9th. 


The garden, besides growing and et 
ishing, is working miracles. Sister in- 
sisted on being taken out to see it every 
day, and as she grew stronger she helped 


_weed for an hour every day when it wasn’t © 


too hot. (She is entirely well now. Father 
and I have become great chums since we 
have worked together. It seems as if we _ 
didn’t know each other before. I think 
he is the finest man I know. 


July 8th. 


It is almost a year since I began to 
live. It hardly seems possible, but it is 
true. I would rather give up ten years of 
ordinary life than to have lost that year. 
I have been very happy because I have 
found my work. I have learned that each 
has his or her own work, and one is not 
happy until it is found. I have learned 
that one does not have to seek far for 
one’s work, or seek great things to-do. It 
is always near at hand, but one is often 
too blind to see it. It may be humble, 
honest toil—but that is what counts, and 
if well done leads to higher things. There 
are many humble workers doing their 
share unnoticed by the world, but God 
sees and rewards them for it. I have 
learned that one’s work is not a success 
unless one loves it and puts one’s whole 
life and effort into it. I have learned that 
all true work is service to others, but it 
must be loving service or else it will be- 
come selfish. I think I have found my 
place and God has answered the unuttered 
prayer of my soul, and it is to His work 
and the coming of His Kingdom here on. 
earth that I dedicate my life. 


A GREAT DEBATE 


Princeton has challenged | ‘Vassar to a 
public debate. Someon suggests that the 
Princeton men should take the affirmative 
and the Vassar girls the ne 
the question: “Resolved, 
voters are more intellige gent th 


' was the week before Christmas and the 


one hundred and fifty miles 


An After-Christmas Story 


By Mrs. C. C. Bost — z 


You never can tell just how a present 
will be received. Gail Hamilton said, ‘‘I ge: 
don’t think much of presents, for behind y 4 
the gift is the giver, and behind the giver — 
is the motive.’’ In this little story there Tro 7 
was very little motive at the start—just 
the desire of the aunt and uncle to remem- 
ber their little niece at Christmas—but te af 
grew and grew until a score of children 
were made happy for days and weeks, and, ae 
for all we know, they are still being ‘made 
happy and contented. Woe 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Weston surveyed 
with much satisfaction the pile of neatly- 
wrapped packages on the library table. I 


were immensely proud that the list of 
presents to be mailed could be checked off — 


so early. ‘Where are the ‘Do not open 
until Christmas’ seals??? Mrs. Westor 
asked. 


‘‘Here in my pocket,’’ Mr. Wes 
answered; ‘‘but I could only find 
dozen. We will send the pickne to 
relatives unmarked. If they want to» 
them at once it does not matter. ; 


Ps 


Attempt _ 


not, PofaoLteh any of the children, 
and Mrs. David Weston, book and 
ony, Peggy, ‘a doll and bubb 


“Oar story has modes See do wi 
other twenty packages, and not 
with the book, stationery and 
will give ourselves” 0 further cl 
about them. j 


The unpretentious cecal 
scribed made its journey by 


ing Mr. and Mrs. David Wertal 
before Christmas. 


“‘Here is a package from 
Stella,’’ Mrs. Weston announce 
husband. ‘‘It does not say ‘ 
until Christmas,’ so we will 0] 
and see what they have P 

When David saw the 
outfit, he said: «Sok “8 
expect you or me to en 
this. A two-and- 
blow bubbles, 


works.’? ; 
“T do hope it > 
while I finish his 1 


ative side of hu 


ings to be allowed to try -her skill, she 
was placed in her high chair at the table, 
the outfit was put before her, and a won- 
derful bubble rewarded her first attempt. 


Pcs. Her surprise and delight were shared by 
i. her interested parents. For an hour the 
Bee entertainment went on. Occasionally her 
nae _ father would succeed in coaxing the blower 


from Peggy’s detaining hands when trick 
blowing reached perfection. The bubbles 
would be cast off and blown gently back 
and forth by Mr. and Mrs. Weston, to 
Peggy’s great delight and unfailing be- 
wilderment when the sparkling, rainbow- 
tinted globules disappeared so suddenly 
and completely. A small blanket was pro- 
duced. When the lovely colored balls 
rolled down its inclined plane to be 
bounced up and down before disappearing, 
her rapture knew no bounds. 
All day long Peggy blew soap bubbles, 
or her father blew soap bubbles, or some 
Bry pews of the household blew soap bub- 
<oe es. : 
That evening Mrs. Weston. said: ‘‘ David, 
I want you to get six bubble blowers at 
Grice’s. Every child that I am remem, 
bering this Christmas—the nieces and 
nephews and cousins—shall have one of 
these delightful toys.’’ 
_ The next day in four different diree- 
tions went Mrs. Weston’s bubble blowers, 
and five days before Christmas two of 
_them had traveled one hundred and fifty 
- miles east and reached two little cousins 
whose father, mother and older brothers 
and sisters were recovering from the influ- 
enza. When Walter and Linda were al- 
lowed to experiment with the new toys, 
which they found so fascinating and en- 
grossing, their mother breathed a sigh of 
thankfulness and relief that at least a few 
hours’ amusement was assured for two 
restless children. Later, when Walter, 
aged six, was given paper and pencil to 
thank his cousin, this is what he evolved: 


“DEAR COUSIN MARGARET THANK 
YOU FOR THE BUBBLE BLOWER I 


That evening Mrs, Langdon said: ‘‘ Who 
would have thought such a simple device 
could keep children occupied and happy se 
long? I have not been able to do any 
ristmas shopping, but Louise, you may 
1 Lacy’s and ask them to send me six 
bble blowers. We will send one to 
nily and one to Howard. Four we will 
give here in town.’’?’ So two of Mrs. 
Langdon’s bubble blowers went north two 
_ hundred miles, and four days before Christ- 
mas, Mrs. John Trenton opened a pack- 
ge for Emily and Howard, and the scene 
in Mrs. Langdon’s home was repeated. 
__“*John, I have the very thing for Ellen’s 
-_—- ehildren,’’ Mrs. Trenton told her husband 

at dinner that day. ‘‘Get two bubble 
blowers at Jennings’, and we will mail the 
package this evening.’’ | 
So two more blowers went northwest 


a as 


ad 
» 


fore Christmas Paul and Nancy St. John 
were busy and happy, making their part 
f the one thousand miles of a chain of 
yap bubbles. } 
After watching the children’s delighted 
interest for several hours, Mrs. St. John 
also caught the soap bubble spirit. Her- 
was sent to Spears’ for two bubble 
s, and that same afternoon they 
‘e on their three--hundred-mile journey 
. Two days before Christmas 
‘Weston opened a package that 
, among other things, the bubble 
eeher children, Ja 

ear 


at 
* 


_ CAN BLOW BIG BUBBLES WALTER.,_ 


three hundred miles, and three days be- 


“Then, though war’s horror brought 
he s 


and_ 


ake: 


a 


The day after Christmas Mrs. St. John 
wrote to Mrs. Trenton: ‘‘But, most of 
all, I want to thank you for the bubble- 
blowing outfits. It was surely an inspira- 
tion, for the children have been so happy 
over them. They have made enough bub- 
bles already to reach from here to your 
home. I borrowed your clever idea in 
presents for children and sent two of the 
outfits to Henry’s children.’’ 


When Mrs. Trenton read the letter, she 
said: ‘‘Far be it from me to claim what 
is not due me.’’ So she clipped the ex- 
tract from the letter and enclosed it to 
Mrs. Langdon, adding: ‘‘I want to thank 
you for the idea as well as-for the bubble 
blowers. ‘The two children are never tired 
of this new amusement, and we older ones 
enjoy it almost as much. _We had devel- 
oped what I call ‘war nerves,’ and soap 
bubbles are proving a panacea.’’ 


Mrs. Langdon read letter and clipping 
with much interest, sitting down immedi- 
ately to write Mrs. David Weston: ‘‘I 
have already thanked you for the bubble 
outfits that are still giving Walter and 
Linda so much pleasure, but this is to 
send you extracts from two letters, so you 
will know how the chain of bubbles has 
grown. It was just like you to think of 
such delightful toys.’’ 


**T wish I could claim the honor,’’ Mrs. 
Weston wrote to Mrs. Henry Weston; ‘‘I 
enclose three letters that refer to the soap 
bubble chain. It was a very happy idea 
on your part, and I am sure you must feel 


_very happy when you think of the pleas- 


ure you have been instrumental in giving 
to all these children,’’ 

““Tasten to this, Henry,’’ and five days 
after Christmas Mrs. Henry Weston read 
four soap bubble testimonials from four 
grateful mothers. ‘‘Just think! The chain 
reached almost a thousand miles and 


* finally came back where it started. I will 


write to Clare St. John, send her the four 
letters, including her own, and tell her 
how very much Jane and Francis are en- 
joying making bubbles. She will be as 
much surprised as I at the length of the 
chain.’?’ 


All of which leads me to say: ‘‘Despise 
not the day of small things,’’ 


MOTHER’S SHARE 
(Adapted from Beatrice Barry) 


My lips are traitors. They would kiss and 
cling, 
Weaving a spell to plead Love’s cause 
for me. : 
I shall compel their silence, save to sing 
“‘My country, ’twas for thee! ’’ 


The hands that in my boy’s warm clasp 
would lie, j : 
Finding in his dear touch a wondrous 
thrill, 
Are clenched. My arms, that yearn to 
draw him nigh— : 
God help me keep them still! 


Thus did I bear right bravely that dread 


day, 
Crushing the sobs that shook my 
; soul, 
The pain of parting, sending him away 
With smiling self-control. 


very 


: America! I could noe shoulder arms 


‘To fight your battles, and no active part 


Was mine in shielding you from war’s 


alarms— 
T offered you my heart! 


this 
awful loss, : 
Though our next meeting must be ‘‘over 
Lthere,;’”? , 


‘I'll bear as best I can this heavy cross— 


_ For I have done my share! 
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WE, THE WOMEN 
By 8S. Elizabeth Landis 


We, the women! We are the moth- 
ers, the wives, the sisters and sweet- 
hearts of those who went to fight for free- 
dom. We have long been the silent part- 
ners in the home—not always in name, per- 
haps, but in fact. 

Now we are being ushered into a new 
era, and the ‘‘reconstruction’’? of which 
we hear so much means for women the 
purpose to make the most out of an entirely 
changed situation. It is not the woman 
who is new, but the world in which she 
lives, and about which she reads, talks 
and writes. Mary and Martha were wide- 
awake sympathizers with the Apostles and 
furthered the cause of the world-awaken- 
ing. But the newness of the New Woman 
today, as she is generally termed, is in her 
number, her ubiquity, her ability to meet 
exigencies, her sensing of the new demand 
upon womanhood. 

In those fateful days of August, 1914, 
when the tides of the ages surged, we 
waved a brave farewell to the line of 
gleaming bayonets, as they went marching 
down the street. Then the clocks on our 
mantles ticked off the wonderful moments 
of the centuries that only God had 
planned. 

The country’s call for’ women! 

It was destiny that spoke—though no 
nation knew or understood. 

We took the last, long, lingering glance 
at our ancient house-blessing, which it was 
then our chief concern and pride to fulfill: 


‘«The beauty of the House is order, 

The blessing of the House is contentment, 
The glory of the House is hospitality, 
The crown of the House is godliness.’? 


With amazing calm we stepped into the 
wide, wide world,—the woman behind the 
man behind the gun. Never mind now, 
for awhile, whether the lace curtains are 
long enough, or the leather chairs good 
enough,—today it’s the wide, wide world 
that must be set in order. And the old 
world has turned round and round until 
the kingdom is in our hands. F 

Not all the political economists from. 
John Stuart Mills to Ellen Key could have 
accomplished it. Not even martyrdom! 
Behold, it is love—not logic! 

For the first time since history began we 
were under no one else’s authority. We 
faced destiny with the right to decide more 
than the question of the table linens. The 
greatest armies of history had to be fed, 
clothed and nursed. Who was to do it? 
And now you see what a far, far cry it 
was to our liege lords at the front, and 
unless we could have had telegraphic com- 
munications about our daily movements, 
how were we to ask them if we should 
feed humanity? How could we ‘‘obey’” 
them? Were we to be as helpless as the 
French women, according to their Napol- 
eonic code? No! The hands of the higher 
power réshaped the world—no matter with 
what restrictions religious teachers from 
St. Paul to Martin Luther summed up 
woman’s mind. 

When we stood breathless at the thres-~ 
hold that August day, one costume awaited 
us in every land. Every nation turned as 
naturally to the sign of the Red Cross im 
the flowing head dress and white gown as 
a child turns to its mother. Even with 
bandaged eyes did Edith Cavell go with 
her Red Cross to Immortality. We never 
dreamed that it would be carried to those 
heights of Calvary. All the world has 
stood breathless before the figure of the 
woman who dies for her country like a 
soldier. Catch the expression in the eyes 
of a war heroine. Eleanor Warrender’s, 
for instance! Swiftly, suddenly you rec- 
ognize the flecting glimpse of the soul of 
the woman who knows. The value of reat 
experience never fails to leave its mark, 
and there are moments when you can read 
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it in the eyes of the woman who has seen 


such agony and suffering as has only be 
fore been imagined by the writers. 

The ancient pagans wrote of a place 
called Hades, where all things horrible 
might conceivably happen. Nobody had 
been there, and, according to our modern 
superior wisdom, such a place could not 
exist. Now, however, we’re all con- 


founded—for the war heroine has seen it. 
But you must look into her eyes. That is 
where you will find out. For she does not 
talk of what she has been through. 

Her country calls! Teach her to do this! 
Train her to do that! ‘‘Stop, stop,’’ pro- 
tests the bewildered man, ‘‘the female 
constitution has not been reckoned strong 
enough to do such things!’’ 

Strong enough! Nothing goes today 
that anybody said before August, 1914. It 
is not mere physical strength that counts. 
Could we do all these things without spirit- 
uality? 

Listen! A woman’s voice in the pulpit 
of the City Temple in London! In its his- 
tory of 300 years never was it so crowded 
as on that Sunday in March, 1917, to hear 
Maude Royden preach. She has since been 
appointed pulpit assistant there. Dr. Fort 
Newton, in announcing the innovation, de- 
elared: ‘‘We want the woman point of 
view, the woman insight, and the woman 
counsel.’’ 

Even the archbishop of the established 
Church has recently held the opinion that 
we may invite our Church women to a 
much larger share in the ‘Christian service. 


Her country’s call! Listen, there is 
still a higher overtone. Her man’s call! 
When the man in khaki came back and 
stood before the cottage door, he clasped 
his mate to his heart once more. Then he 
held her off at-arm’s length and looked 
long into her eyes and deep into her soul. 
For he saw there a changed woman. She 
was not the one whom he left behind. 
Something profound had happened to her. 
This changed woman looked back into the 
dear eyes that searched hers. In her level 
glance there flashed an understanding of 
life that never was seen in woman’s eyes 
before. Since he went away she had 
thought long, long thoughts. In the white 
silence where she had found her soul she 
heard even the closest whisper of God. 


Now there is dogma, custom and tradi- 
tion to be made over. They have been 
handed down until some are moth-eaten, 
others outworn. Lastly, there is a very 
important consideration: Away back in 
the beginning there was a lady called Eve, 
who got the world into a lot of trouble by 
eating of the fruit of the tree of knowl- 
edge. But ‘‘too little knowledge may 
prove a dangerous thing.’’ Therefore, if 
‘(like cures like,’’ what we need is more 
knowledge to cure the ancient wrong that 
afflicts the earth. 

Is it not our duty then to give men 
morale? When we say that all great men 
were made by their mothers, who has in 
mind a woman who can not give her child 
the conception of God? Just as much as 
she gives does the child receive. And will 
she not look through her son’s eyes at 
places outside her home? Yes, it is our 
faith that the changed woman will ask, 
‘‘How shall we live and love together?’’ 
And, together with man at last, she can 
help build the world aright; for we shall 
never again allow any such twisted and 
one-sided job as that of the past. 

And with a little tone of forgiveness 
ringing in her voice she will say: ‘‘ Dear, 
probably you did it the best you could, 
fashioning that old world; put the trouble 
-was, you did_it alone.’’?’ And with her 
whimsical smile she adds: ‘‘Two heads 
are better than one, you know.’’ Then in 
the evening they will walk in the garden 
beneath the rose arbors, and with her hand 
on his arm she can speak as she never 
could speak before as a free woman. 

Were there some things God could not 
tell when He talked to St. Paul? If so, 
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He has revealed them to her. Just listen 
to what she is saying: 

‘‘Listen, dear, marriage we must make 
over, so that it will be something very 
sweet and very sacred. We shall have 
more love and less law.’’ 

‘“Ves, we can talk like this under the 
stars,’’ her master will reply. ‘‘But wom- 
en will be glad to get back to their home 
duties again, for woman’s place is in—.’’ 

‘*Lest we forget, this war was made in 
the land where woman’s place was in the 
kitchen,’’ she interrupted; ‘‘and could con- 
fusion be anywhere worse confounded than 
in Europe today? It isn’t the woman who 
ean fall on her knees and gather her bur- 
den to a hungry heart that has the heav- 
iest load to bear. It is the women whose 
arms are empty, never again to be filled. 
These are the ones whom no peace treaty 
will discharge from the national service. 
This is the way of war with women.’’ 

‘“Come, darling,’’? he whispered softly; 
“* "tis nothing less than Paradise regained. 
And it may even be worth the travail of 
this world war to have it. You women are 
wonderful! ’’ 

Look, ye who have eyes to see. Even 
now, the gates of Eden are swinging open, 
wide open. 


FRANK, AT LEAST 


William Wilberforce, the slave liberator, 
had a sister who was a hustler. She 
hustled for William and succeeded in get- 
ting him elected to Parliament. On one 
occasion, when she had concluded her 
stump speech, some enthusiasts in the 
crowd shouted: ‘‘Miss Wilberforce for- 
ever! ?? > 

The lady stepped forward.  ‘‘Gentle- 
men, I thank you,’’ she said, ‘‘but, be- 
lieve me, I do not wish to be Miss Wil- 
berforce forever.’’—Tit-Bits. 


! 


‘‘A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM’’ 


By Amy F. Linton 


As I was riding down town the other 
day with a young conductor friend of 
mine, the car stopped at a certain corner, 
but as it started on, the conductor saw a 
young woman run up to the step just too 
late to board the car. In an instant he 
pulled the bell, the car stopped again and 
she climbed the steps. As he took the fare 
he smiled and said, ‘‘I almost missed you.’?’ 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes; thank you so much 
for stopping. ” 

He came on over to’me to resume our 
chat, and I said, ‘‘By the way, you are a 
little extra courteous this morning, aren’t 
you?’’ meaning to tease him just a little 
about the nice looking young passenger. 

“*Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘nothing is too good 
or too much trouble for me to do for that 
woman.’?’ And as I looked rather sur- 
prised and curious, he went on. ‘‘She has 
brought more into my life and into the life 
of my family than any one else ever will 
or ever can.’’ Just then his attention was 
taken by a crowd of passengers getting on 
the car, and he said, ‘‘Drop in at my house 
some evening, and I’ll tell you all about 
it. Don’t forget, sir; I meant to tell you 
before this, but I never seemed to have 
the chance.’’ 

The very next evening after this my wife 
and I went over to John’s house to pay a 
much deferred friendly visit and pastoral 
eall. While the women folks and John, 
Jr., were playing the victrola in the parlor, 
John and I went up to his ‘‘den,’’ a small 
living room on the second floor. 

‘As I sat there in John’s big easy chair, 
by the reading table, and John smoked 
comfortably in his Morris chair on the 
other side, unconsciously my mind returned 
to the incident of the morning before, and 


I said, ‘‘ John, those passengers interrupted 


a good story, I believe. You 
to tell me something about 
*«Yes,’’ he said, ee 


+ 


-up to Church and take little Juni 


help Uncle Sam end this horrible w: 


a long story, and you are the first one to 
whom I have ever mentioned it. 

‘You see, John, Jr., is now ten years old. 
Well, when he was six we sent him up to ~F 
the school near home, and naturally we if 


“were a little anxious about how he would 


get along, as he had never been away from 

home without one of us going with him, 

But he made no complaint and went along 

fine, so my wife and I were pretty well 
pleased and paid no more attention except ] 


to get him ready and send him. Then he 


was put in the second grade, and that was ~~ 
the winter he began to talk about her, his tA. 


teacher. It was, ‘My teacher says this,’ 

and, ‘My teacher says that.? And we were ast 
both pleased with the way he got along - 
and how much he liked the teacher. But f 


it wasn’t until he was in the third grade — 
that it occurred to me to question him 
about his teacher. He had the same one 
in the third grade. One evening after he 
had finished with his books, I said, “Come 
here, Junior, and tell Dad all about what | “5 
yyou’ve been doing in school to-day.’ He ~ 
climbed up on my lap and he said, ‘Do 
you want me to begin right at the boas y 

ning?’ I said, ‘Yes, at the very begin- 
ning.’ And then he began and told me ee aa 
they sing and say the Lord’s Prayer. =~ 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘after this, our teacher 
tells us something about our Saviour.’ My 
little boy’s face shone with such ple 
as he went on to tell me of the wonde 
Jesus and how He loved everyone, and « 
His miracles in healing sick bodies ; 
souls and even raising the dead to | 
It was beautiful to see my little 
face and to see how he loved the Sav 
Evening after evening, from that time 0: 
we talked together and he told me 
that she had told him. And somehow 


learn to love Christ as my little son 
So just gradually I worked it along 
I persuaded my wife that we ought 


you, the teacher, and John, Jr., we 
the Church. That woman that got 
car, sir, is my son’s teacher. I don’t | 
her, and she doesn’t know me, but I 
God that she has brought me an 
family to a knowledge of our Hea 
Father, and, sir—’’ He was just about 
to finish when John, Jr., with the ladie 
came upstairs, and our talk was end 
The words of Isaiah 11: 6 som 
came to me, and I spoke softly for 
ear: ‘A little child shall lead them 


HELPING UNCLE SAM 

Office of the Chief Quartermaster, A. 
Tours, France. . 

My dear ‘‘Messenger’’ Children: 


I am going to call you ‘‘my deat 
dren,’’ even though I don’t know 
of you and though very few of yo 
me; for I’m going to write you 
letters to tell you how a number 
American girls came over to Fran 


to clean up the mess in which things 
been left by the war. But, firs e 
we’re not really acquainted, I mus 
duce myself. The girls in the offic 
me Mademoiselle Pomme, that being 
French form of my real Soe 

that to my letters. “ 


After graduating from ¢ leg 
taking a graduate course in libr 

in a Boston college when 
the war. Then, as yo 
Uncle Sam one upon 


help, and he wenté 
library schools for 
clear up the pie 0 


In this 1 


ek 
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eonditions and the discomfort of the capital 
eity while we did our bit to help with the 
records and correspondence and ecard files 
and all that sort of thing. I don’t think 
you can understand that very well, so you’d 
better ask your father how such things are 
done in big business, for, believe me, 
Uncle Sam by the summer of 1918, found 
himself in the biggest business ever imag- 
ined, that of winning this world war. 
The city was full of soldiers and sailors 
coming and going, and of course the papers 
were full of what was going on on the 
other side. Andi, if you remember, in early 
July things over there were not exactly 
going our way. 

It happened that a number of our Bos: 
ton bunch found ourselves working in a 
nm big office building in the Department of 
| Military Aeronautics in the very center of 
the city. My, how far back they were in 
their work and how important we felt it 
to be to get that department, which had 
all the work of making aeroplanes and get- 
5 ting them over to Europe, up to time and 
a onto its job! So we worked briskly and 
e  gheerfully through the hot weeks of July 

and August until we began to notice that 
we were catching up and the work was 

mot so tiresome; and I decided ‘that I 

gould resign and go home for a little rest 
before my library work would begin at the 
college. 

--—-~—s«Just then came the surprise of my life 
‘in a note from Uncle Sam saying I had 
been ‘‘certified as an index and catalogue 
glerk for overseas service in the ‘Chief 
Quartermaster’s office.’? I didn’t know 
what all that meant, but it was clear 
enough that Uncle Sam was pointing his 
finger at me and saying, ‘‘I want you!’’ 
J went to an office in another large build- 
ing across the street, where I was told that 
Gen. Pershing had sent for 16 young women 
- with library training to come over and 
help the big and growing Quartermaster’s 
_ Corps over there catch up and straighten 
up its work. Now, my dear children (and 
by this I mean all who have read my let- 
ter this far), you must remember that at 
_ that time there were undersea boats and 
yverhead airplanes, and bombing expedi- 
_ ‘fions, and worst of all it wasn’t certain by 
any means that the Germans weren’t go- 
ing to break through and either win the 
war or at least force some kind of a com- 
promising peace. Here’s where I found 
my patriotic father and mother helpful in 
deciding, and there was no mistaking their 
opinion of what I ought to do. So after 
~ Jots and lots of red tape (ask your father 
_ to explain) that stretched from the Quar- 
termaster’s depot in Washington to the 


aA 


xrmy Transport Corps in New York and 
e whole bunch of us busy as bees in get- 
ing ourselves fitted out with winter and 


ammer uniforms. Wasn’t that part inter- 
ng? Well, rather, and I confess we 
st for awhile the little catch in our 
breath when we thought of submarines 
nd torpedoes. A dark night in the latter 
rt of October witnessed our silent start. 


about all that did see us slip out of the 
pier in the dark and start on our long, 
uncertain journey. I’ll not tell you much 
of that journey or I’ll make my letter too 
Yong. The days were fairly bright and 
and there were some. distinguished 
aboard such as Miss Margaret Wil- 
the President’s daughter, and even 
teresting to us girls, Pat O’Brien, 
of the hour. It was the nights 
e seary like with all portholes 
all lights out, and your doors so 
that not a chink of light could get 
u opened one. There was a terri- 
o take our minds off of other 
danger for awhile, and by the 
as over we sighted the shore of 
1d were soon in the port of Bor- 
From this point on Uncle Sam’s 
or here took such excellent care 


Bayous 


iy 


nilar department in Baltimore, the last . 
y of September found me attached to the 


say the night witnessed it, for it was 


of us that we didn’t have to give a thought 
to our baggage, tickets, or anything until 
we found ourselves speeding in a train 
through the beautiful fields and little towns 
of western France, to the somewhat im- 
portant city of Tours. Here we were 
promptly and comfortably settled in a lit- 
tle hotel that Uncle Sam had rented for 
his girls and made over for their conveni- 
ence, and placed a competent Y. W. C. A. 
Secretary in charge. After a few days’ 
rest, we were introduced to our new office 
and surroundings. 


Before I close, I’ll tell you a little of 
the Peace celebration here. ‘Tours had 
been very quiet and the people seemed so 
depressed and mournful, but when the 
word came that the war was ended there 
was a wonderful change. When we went 
to work on Monday morning there was not 
a flag to be seen, and very few people, 
but when we returned im the evening the 
whole town had blossomed. There were 
French and American flags everywhere (I 
only saw two English ones in the entire 
place). Windows were full of lighted col- 
ored lanterns, the Hotel de Ville, and 
Palais de Justice were covered with tiny 
gas lights (they had not been lighted since 
the war began). Fireworks and colored 
lights were everywhere. And the people! 
You could scarcely inch your way through 
the crowd. Everyone was singing, laugh- 
ing, shouting and cheering. Everyone car- 
ried American and French flags and shout- 
ed, ‘‘Vive la France, Vive 1’Amerique!’? 
They shook hands, kissed each other, and 
Jaughed and cried all at once. O! ’twas 
thrilling to be in it. The American band 
came out and the whole town formed a 
huge parade behind it and went singing 
and cheering up one street and down 
another. 

While we were eating dinner, a big crowd 
of soldiers formed a snake dance, and 
came in the front door, round the dining 
room, and out the back door. Everyone 
nearly went crazy with excitement. 

The Mayor and some of the Generals 
made short speeches from the steps of the 
Hotel de Ville, which only increased the 
joy. It surely was a night of rejoicing. 

And last night was much the same. A 
whole crowd marched out to the barracks 
this morning and sang and cheered for us; 
and they are celebrating into the night. 

In my next letter (if you care for a 
‘‘next’’) I’ll tell you something of our 
home here in the hotel and about some of 
the interesting things. that have happened 
since we came over. 


Au revoir, 
Mile, Pomme 


A BOY OF THE GHETTO 


He goes out with his Dreams 
Through the dingy city square, 
Purple-and-silver-winged 
They go with him everywhere. 


The quarreling hags at the windows 
Have voices unkind, unsweet, 

But his Dreams have silver voices 
And starrily-slippered feet; 


The workmen push on the pavement 
And laugh and curse as they go, 
But he is far with his Dreams 
On a road they do not know; 


He walks far off with his Dreams 
That whisper and sing beside 
And his face is glad and still 
And his eyes are burning-wide; 


He goes out with his Dreams 
Through a golden wonder-place 
With the light of God in his eyes 
And the peace of God in his face. 
From ‘‘The Old Road to Paradise,’’ 
Poems by Margaret Widdemer 


A MOTHER’S CARES 


I do not think that I could bear 

My daily weight of woman’s care, 
If it were not for this— 

That Jesus seemeth always near, 

Unseen, but whispering in my ear 

Some tender words of love or cheer, 
To fill my heart with bliss! 


There are so many trivial cares 

That no one knows and no one shares, 
Too small for me to tell; 

Things e’en my husband cannot see, 

Nor his dear love uplift from me— 

Each hour’s unnamed perplexity, 
That mothers know so well. 


The failure of some household scheme, 
The ending of some pleasant dream, 
Deep hidden in my breast; 
The weariness of childhood’s noise, 
The yearning for that subtle poise 
That turneth duties into joys, 
And giveth inner rest. 


These secret things, however small, 
Are known to Jesus, each and all, 
And this thought brings me peace. 
I do not need to say one word; 
He knows what thought my heart hath 
stirred, 
And by divine caress, my Lord 
Makes all its throbbings cease. 


And then, upon His loving breast, 
My weary head is laid to rest 
In speechless ecstasy! 
Until it seemeth all in vain 
That care, fatigue or mortal pain, 
Should hope to drive me forth again 
From such felicity. 


—Anon 


THE LITTLE TOWNS 
By Hilda Morris 


Oh, little town in Arkansas and little town 
in Maine, 

And little sheltered valley town and ham- 
let on the plain, 

Salem, Jackson, Waukecha, and Brookville, 
and Peru, 

San Mateo, and Irontown, and Lake, and 
Waterloo, 

Little town we smiled upon and loved for 
simple ways, 

Quiet streets and garden beds and friendly 
sunlit days, 

Out of you the soldiers came, 

Little town of homely name. 

Young and strong and brave with laughter 

They saw truth and followed after. 


Little town, the birth of them” 
Makes you kin to Bethlehem! 


Little town where Jimmy Brown ran the 
grocery store, 

Little town where Manuel fished along the 
shore, 

Where Russian Steve was carpenter, and 
sandy Pat McQuade 

Worked all day in overalls at his mechan- 
ic’s trade, 

Where Allen Perkins practiced law, and 
John, Judge Harper’s son, 

Planned a little house for two that never 
shall be done— 

Little town, you gave them all, 

Rich and poor and great and small, 

Bred them clean and straight and strong, 

Sent them forth to right the wrong. 


Little town, their glorious death 
Makes you kin to Nazareth! 


SHE WON 


My five-year-old boy and my three-year- 
old girl were talking. Glenn said, ‘‘I’m 
older than you,’’ and was feeling elated 
over the fact. Ella, who always has a ready 
reply, said: ‘‘Well, I’m newer than you.’’ 
—Christian Herald. 
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| NEWS IN BRIEF 


Ge ee eee 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Herbert Dumstrey from U. 8S. S. 
Utah, care of P. M., New York- City, to 
Chaplain Corps, U. S. Naval Station, Tu- 
tuila, Samoa, via San Francisco, Cal. 


Rev. E. W. Kriebel, from Stroudsburg, 
Pa., to No. 917 Swede street, Norristown, 
Pa. 

Rev. John W. Gilds, from Easton, Pa., 


to No. 2219 Green street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Headmaster William Mann Irvine, of 
Mercersburg Academy, attended the recent 
Headmasters’ Association in Boston, Mass. 


The New Bloomfield, Pa., charge, Rev. J. 
Thomas Fox, pastor, has exceeded its quota 
on War Emergency. 

Professor Calvin O. Althouse, of Phila- 
delphia, will give an address in the High 
Asahp auditorium, Perkasie, Pa., Febru- 
ary 

Lt. tae A. Ehrgood, after 3 months’ 
service in France, has arrived at Hoboken, 
N. J., where he is acting as chaplain in 
General Hospital, No, 13. 

Miss Rebecca Forman spoke interesting- 
ly in Salem ‘Church, Allentown, Pa., on 
February 12, on her life experiences and 
the work of Christianizing the Jews. 


Elder W. C. Blessing is leading the 
large Mission Study Class in Trinity 
Church, of the Kreutz Creek Change, Rev. 
E. M. Sando, pastor. The class is studying 
‘¢Tohoku,’’ by Dr. Noss. 

Several of our regular departments had 
to be omitted in this Woman’s Number. 
Mr. W. J. Wiest’s interesting story, SAS 
Labor of Love,’’ which is being greatly 
enjoyed, will be resumed next week. 

The International Conference of the 
Christian Endeavor Society will be held 
in Buffalo, N. Y., August 5-10, 1919, to 
discuss the great questions growing out of 
the new world conditions. Plans are under 
way for a remarkable gathering. 

St. Andrew Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
R, M. Kern, pastor, which had 74 young 
men under the colors, of whom 3 were 
killed in France, held a very impressive 
Welcome Home Service for the soldier boys 
last Sunday evening. 


The Tipton, Ia., Reformed Church, Rev. 
J. N. Naly, pastor, issues a very interest- 
ing and newsy Bulletin. The Service Flag 
of that ‘Church contains 34 stars. It will 
be interesting to Easterners to know that 
Pastor Naly had his garden plowed on the 
27th of January this year. 

At the mid-winter Communion in Solo- 
mon’s Church, Macungie, Pa., Rey. H. J. 
Donat, pastor, "211 communed and the offer- 
ing was $167. 39. A new organization of 
that Church is the Ladies’ Auxiliary, which 
aims to advance the charitable work of 
the congregation. 

Zion Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. Simon 
Sipple, pastor, reports 70 baptisms, 41 mar- 
riages, 70 funerals, 45 confirmations, 26 re- 
ceived by letter, 24 by reprofession, and 
86 deaths during 1918.. The whole num- 
ber of members is 1,174. The receipts of 
the year in the general fund were $6,254.21. 

The Landisburg, Pa., Charge, Rev. S. R. 
Kresge, pastor, went ‘‘over the top’’ with 
$343 for the War Emergency Fund. This 
is one-half the quota for Perry County, 
and averages $1 per member for the charge, 
a splendid response. The offering for Ar- 
menian Relief was $65. 


Last Tuesday ev ening the men of Grace 


Church, York, Pa., Rev. F. A. Rupley, pas- 
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tor, marched in a body to Heidelberg 
Church, Rey. W. Sherman Kerschner, pas- 
tor, and were the guests of Heidelberg 
Brotherhood, at the first anniversary of 
that organization, It was a delightful oc- 
casion. 


Founders’ Day is celebrated at Ursinus 
College to-day, February 20. The address 
will be delivered by the Rev. Carter Helm 
Jones, D. D., of the First Baptist Church, 
Philadelphia. After the publie exercises 
the ‘‘family dinner’’ will be held and the 
Ursinus Woman’s Club will have charge 
of the concluding exercises of the day. 

Rev. Ernest E. Weaver, of Lancaster, Pa., 
who has been serving so successfully as a 
Y. M. C. A. Secretary at Camp Dix, N. J., 
has been promoted to take charge of a 
Pennsylvania district of ten counties in a 
new department of Y. M. C. A. work which 
aims to relate the returning soldiers most 
helpfully to their home communities. 

The Heidelberg Charge, Rev. H. A. Alt- 
house, New Tripoli, Pa., pastor, went ‘‘over 
the top,’’ raising $363.85 for War Emerg- 
ency, or $53.85 more than the quota. 12 
canvassers covered the charge. At a re- 
cent joint Consistory meeting Pastor Alt- 
house received an appreciated salary in- 
erease of $200. 

The people of the Rebersburg, Pa., 
Charge, Rev. J. D. Hunsicker, pastor, were 
quick to respond to the appeal of the War 
Emergency Campaign and among many 
others had the honor of going ‘‘over the 
top.’’? Their quota was $115, but they 
raised $122.85. Much of this is due to N. 
A. Corman and the working committee 
whose devotion spelled success. Truly, 
‘‘the only way to do a thing is to do it.’’ 

‘Christ Church, Grove City, Pa., went 
‘fover the top’’ February 2, raising its 
quota for War Emergency. All felt we 
must not fail as a Church or we would be 
untrue to the ideals for which our Church 
stands. All pastors and people should look 
forward to the greater Reformed Church. 
The task is stupendous, but we must ‘‘ go 
in and possess the land.’? 


Few men in religious journalism wield a 
more polished pen than Dr. Simeon B. 
Dunn, of New York. The ‘‘ Messenger’? is 
privileged to begin next week a scintillat- 
ing series of brief articles by Dr. Dunn on 
“*Bible Chromatics: A Study in the Re- 
ligion of Colors.’’? In the feast of good 


things next week one of J. S. K.’s always 


brilliant articles will hold a pais gots 
place. You should not miss this, 

At the meeting of the W. M. S. of St, 
John’s Church, Allentown, Pa., Dr. F. C. 
Seitz, pastor, on Saturday evening, Febru- 


ary 15, Mrs. W. R. Harris, of Morgantown, © 


W. Va., President of the W. M. S. of Gen- 
eral Synod, and Mrs. B. F. Krammes, of 
Tiffin, O., Corresponding Secretary, deliver- 
ed addresses. During their stay in Allen. 
town they were the guests of Mrs. L. L. 


Anewalt, Treasurer of General Synod’s So- 


ciety. 
A pageant, entitled “The Magi of To- 


day,’’ written by Anita B. Feris, was given 


by the Sunday School of St. Mark’s Church, 
Reading, Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, on Feb. 
ruary 12. The audience filled the Sunday 
School room. $100 was 
offerings already am 
for the Sunday Sch 
American Committee 
Syrian Relief. ar a 
‘An energetic campaig te 
increase by Easter is 0 E 
Sunday School, P 
E. Garret ; 


. the oat youree 


ed for, but the m 


eS 
of the superintendent, Elder Harry BE. aa 
Hartman. Already one-half of the required 
number have been secured. The new O. aan 
B. C., called ‘‘The Crusaders,’’ of whie 
Pastor Garrett is teacher, held its fi 
monthly meeting on February 10, when the — 
(City Statistician, Dr. E. J. Cattell, Vv 
an able address and the Mandolin Club fur 
nished music. 


In his annual report in St. John’s Chr 
Allentown, Pa., Dr. F. ©. Seitz, pasto: 
states that there are 792 members, ¢ 
whom 423 were added during the p 
pastorate. During 1918, 21 were confir 
3 received by letter, 10 by renewal. a, 
were 23 funerals, 22 marriages, 19 b 
tisms. The receipts for current exp 
were $5,738.02, for benevolences, $3 
At the recent. congregational meeti 
outstanding action was the resol 
devote all the plate offerings hen 
benevolence. This is a marked a 


The Sunday School officers a 
of St. Mark’s Church, Readix 
held their annual banquet on Fx 
More than 100 sat down to the 
with good things. Paul K. Lei 
toastmaster. The Rev. Georg 
Pennsburg, Pa., delivered 
address on ‘‘The Qualifications 
day School Teacher.’? The addr 
good advice, mixed, of course, w: 
humor, was well received. Bro 
will be weleome to come again. 


“ In Bethany Tabernacle, 
Rev. H. H. Hartman, pastor, 
War Emergency was $170, 
gation went ‘‘over the top’’ 
February 2, responding. and 
-than 100% ‘above the quota. 
Bible Class held their annual 
ruary 11, with 55 men presen 
not ‘only attend banquets, 
attend Sunday School. <A 
prayer service, February 5, 175 
ent. Chaplain R. S. Sny 
interesting address, — oe ve 
were present. 


It is especially appropria 
to recall such sentiments of 
‘Washington as the following 
makes happy homes and soun 
am’ no more disposed to squa 
stint. Promote frugality and 
example. Keep an account bo! 
therein every farthing of 
expenditures. 7? Obe 
vice of George Washi 
to buy more War Sa 

Thrift Stamps 


Pa., will be held Wednes 
Bebruaty: 26 and 2 “01 


«What ‘Shall We 
morning Mr. J ohn 


te a, 2 


has increased from $1,700 per year to over 
$11,000 per year, and the value of the 
Church property has increased from $21,500 
to $136,500. The Consistory is made up of 
prominent professional and business men 
of the city, and every department of the 
YW ‘work is in a most flourishing condition. 
= An average of 60 additions to the member- 
ship have been made each year during the 
‘pastorate of Dr. Meminger. 


5: Dr. Henry H. Bobb, who for 43 years 
Se eonducted a drug store in East Greenville, 
oe Pa., and was well known as an officer of 
__ the Reformed Church, died very suddenly 
of heart failure at the home of his son-in- 
ae law, Dr. J. Parsons Schaeffer, 4634 Spruce 
iat street, Philadelphia, on February 12, aged 
=. 72 years, 2 months and 2 days. Dr. Bobb 
graduated from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1868, and started to practice medi- 
cine in Hereford Township, Berks ‘County, 
_ more than a half century ago. The funeral 
- services were conducted at New Goshen- 
- hoppen ‘Church, East Greenville, on the 
14th, by Rey. C. M. deLong. 
The 10th annual dinner of the Young 
Men’s Bible Class of Trinity Church, Potts- 
town, Pa., Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, pastor, 
was held in Odd Fellows’ Hall, Friday 
evening, February 14, the Bible Class of 
i“ St Paul’s ‘Church at Stowe participating. 
_ The ladies were present at this delightful 
affair and an elaborate menu was served. 
“here were about 150 covers. The Sunday 
hool orchestra rendered excellent musie 
d after songs, recitations and tableaux 
esse R. Evans, Esq., toastmaster, intro- 
duced the following speakers: John B. 
ans, Esq., Rev. J. Hamilton Smith, Rev. 
_K. Evans, D. D., Daniel L. Evans, Esq., 
nd Rev. Paul 8. Leinbach, D. D., Editor 
of the ‘‘ Reformed ‘Church Messenger. ’’ 
___ The 11th anniversary of the Women’s 
Social Union of the Reformed Churches of 
Philadelphia and vicinity will be celebrat- 
ed by a dinner and musicale at Trinity 
~ Church, Broad and Venango streets, on Fri- 
day, February 28th. At present there are 
~ about 250 members representing the various 
_ Ghurches. The object of the organization 
to encourage social intercourse among 
e members and advance the general in- 
rests of the Reformed Church. New mem- 
rs are always gladly welcomed to tho 
ion, for only as the membership is in- 
sed and all the Churches reached, can 
social fellowship be properly extended. 
Walter Myers is at the head of the 
licity ‘Committee. Are the women of 
pee properly represented in this 


rs 


ev. Daniel Couve, the French Army 
plain who is in America representing 
interpreting French Protestantism, un- 
1e auspices of the Federal Council, 
a message of thanks from ‘the 
soldiers and people, and says: 
country lost 70,000. My country 
e than 1,000,000 men. I know there 
one mother in France to-day who 
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= f your blood is impure and is besides 

ficient in iron, if your face is broken out 
| pale and your nerves are worn and 

ak, you need sarsaparilla and iron— 

—as combined with other effective in- 

‘s in Hood’s Sarsaparilla and Pept- 
iv 


successful medicines, taken in 
one before eating and the 
are especially useful in dis- 
ms involving both the blood 
nerves, as where there is both 
bunches, sores and eruptions) and 
; and weakness). 
tive is needed ns patees 
‘ yarilla an eptiron, 
s noua be taken. They 
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CIRCULATION NEWS 


BROADHEADSVILLE-HAMILTON CHARGE CLAIMS THE BANNER 


_ Rev. George K. Ely writes: ‘‘We re- 
jolce with the pastor of Grace-Alsace 
Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. Jesse M. Men- 
gel, that the members of his congregation 
responded so well to Mr. Dahlman and the 
pastor when they canvassed the congrega- 
tion for ‘‘Messenger’’ subscriptions, se- 
curing 128, as per letter in the issue of 
January 23. But we do not agree alto- 
gether with the statement ‘‘the largest 
number secured in any field at one par- 
ticular time.’’ There-are at least two 
charges in which more were secured ‘‘at 
one particular time,’’? namely, Rev. D. B. 
Clark’s congregation, South Bethlehem, 
Pa., with a record of 131, and the Broad- 
headsville-Hamilton Charge, with a record 
of 175 subscriptions secured ‘‘at one par- 
ticular time.’’ In the former, the brother 
lacks 3 and in the latter 47.’? 

The Circulation Department was glad 
to receive this letter from Pastor Ely. It 
shows that he has a good memory for 
facts and that the Circulation News are 
being carefully read. His statement is 
correct. A word of explanation, however, 
will make clear what was in our mind 
when we published Pastor, Mengel’s letter. 
It was the canvass under the personal 
direction of Mr, Dahlman, our Field Repre- 
sentative, who began his work last sum- 
mer. We have been reporting in the Cir- 
culation News the results of this canvass, 
and with this qualification, Pastor Men- 
gel’s statement is also correct. 

The thought that pleases us most is the 
fact that the pastors in our Church are be: 
coming more and more solicitous concern- 
ing the number of subscriptions to the 
‘“Messenger’’ in their congregations. This 
is a commendable zeal, and if we can keep 
up this interest among the ministers our 
Circulation problems will be made very 
much easier of solution. 


A Word of Commendation from Schuylkill 
Haven 

We appreciate the fact that in making 
a successful canvass in any congregation 
a great deal depends upon the support of 
the pastor. On the other hand, this sup- 
port of the pastor would be of little perma- 
nent good to the ‘‘ Messenger’’ if the Field 
Representative failed to do his part or 
prove to be acceptable to the people. We, 
therefore, do not hesitate to quote,-from 
time to time, the opinions expressed of Mr. 
Dahlman’s work by the pastors whose 
charges he has canvassed. We are not 


‘merely sounding Mr. Dahlman’s praises by 


publishing these comments, but introduce: 
ing him to pastors who are willing to open 
their fields for a ‘‘Messenger’’ canvass. 
In this connection, Rev. M. A. Keiffer, 
pastor of St. John’s Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., in a letter to the Editor of the 
“‘Messenger,’’ writes in part: ‘‘I desire 
to say that the visits of yourself and Mr. 
Dahlman have been most beneficial. The 
presence of the ‘Messenger’ in the homes 
will be a great help to us in the work of 
the Church. We think that Mr. Dahlman 
did well in the two weeks that he spent in 
Schuylkill Haven, and we believe that s 
few days more would have completely coy- 
ered the field. Another agent had visited 
the field a few weeks prior to your pres- 
ence among us and had secured several 
subscriptions. But for this, Mr. Dahlman’s 
returns would have been larger in the num- 
ber of subscriptions personally reported as 
a result of his canvass. Mr. Dahlman’s 
presence among our people strengthened the 
influence of the ‘Messenger’ in many ways. 
His work was quite acceptable among our 
people and in every way salutory. We 
commend this brother in the ‘Messenger’ 
work,’? 


does not know that if your 70,000 had not 
‘died, our 1,000,000 would have died in vain. 
What we in France want is a Christian 
democracy like yours. You can render the 
highest service only through the Protestant 
group. You are too democratic to have 
much influence on the Roman Catholic 
group in France and too religious to exert 
much influence on the democratic non- 
Church group.’’ 

The American Bible Society is making 
extensive plans to meet after-war needs. 
An unprecedented interest in Christian lit- 
erature has been aroused through the in- 
terest of millions of Allied soldiers carry- 
ing Testaments, in France, Belgium and 
Italy, and the eagerness of the Armenians 
to secure Bibles is astonishing. The So- 
ciety proposes to distribute millions of 
Testaments, printed in at least 150 lan- 
guages, in every country in the globe. Up 
to December 31, 7,000,000 copies of the 
Testament, the Gospel of St. John, the 
Proverbs or the Psalms, have been placed 
into the hands of the soldiers and sailors, 
and the demand still far exceeds the sup- 
ply. ‘The 1919 budget calls for an ex- 
penditure of $925,000, but only part of this 
is for the emergency work following the 
war. A feature of the activities this year 
is the completion of the task of supplying 
every man in the American Army with a 
Testament. 

Ex-President Taft, in a letter to Dr. H. 
A. Atkinson, of the Church Peace Union, 
‘objects to the extreme measures directed 
to the forbidding of worship in the Ger- 
man language in German Churches, and 
calls the movement ‘‘ill-advised.’’? ‘TI 
strongly favor,’’ he says, ‘‘the exclusion 
of German from the Public Primary 
“Schools. We should prepare the children of 


those who come from another country, 
speaking a language different from our 
own, to become American citizens with a 
full understanding of the Constitution and 
laws of this country and of our free insti- 
tutions. The furnishing of an opportunity 
to learn German in Secondary Schools, I 
think, should continue for those who need 
the language in the pursuit of their stu- 
dies.’’? In this connection the Executive 
Committee of the War Time Commission 
of the Churches declares that allowances 
must be made for those who have not yet 
acquired our language and for some, who by 
reason of age and conditions of community 
segregation, cannot be expected to com- 


‘mand a knowledge of English. The com- 


mittee says: ‘‘We deprecate measures 
which aim absolutely to prohibit the use 


of any foreign tongue, realizing that this 


would deprive many ‘persons of the benefit 
of social intercourse, prevent them from 
gaining an adequate knowledge of our in- 
stitutions and ideals, and deny them the 
eomfort and help of the public worship of 
God.’? 

Dr. Richard Fulton Kieffer, youngest son 
of Rev. Dr. and Mrs. J. Spangler Kieffer, 
of Hagestown, Md., arrived at New York 
on the Finland early on Friday, February 
14. Dr. Kieffer, then resident surgeon of 
the Union Protestant Infirmary, Baltimore, 
having offered his services to the Govern- 
ment, sailed for France soon after the be- 
ginning of the war, May 17, 1917. There 
being at that time no American Army in 
France, he served for six months with the 
British Army, as a surgeon of the Bedford- 
shire Regiment, living with the soldiers in 
the trenches and operating in a dug-out 
day and night. Afterwards he was con- 
nected with the American Army, and per- 


te 


formed the welcome duty of ministering 
to his own wounded fellow-countrymen. 
Within the space of nearly two years he 
passed through the marvelous experiences 
of strenuous labor and miraculous escapes. 
In one instance he operated continuously 
for 44 hours, stopping only for meals. It 
was his hospital that was bombarded by 
the Germans on July 15 of last year. Dr. 
Kieffer’s work as a surgeon received dis- 
tinguished recognition in November last, 
when he was summoned to a professional 
meeting at Paris, when he was received 
with great favor and appointed Surgical 
Director and Consultant Surgeon, to super- 
vise all cases coming to the hospital, but 
himself operating only in the more deli- 
cate and difficult cases of abdominal and 
brain wounds. Dr. Kieffer was promoted 
twice within the past year: first from the 
rank of First Lieutenant, with which he 
went over, to that of Captain, and after: 
ward to the rank of Major. Of those who 
went to the war from Zion Reformed 
Church, Hagerstown, Md., Dr. Kieffer was 
the first to go, and his name stands first 
on the honorable list. His safe return is a 
cause of sincere thanksgiving to his par- 
ents and his many friends. Two of the 
rest will not return: Gerald Warfield 
Becher and Walter Gamble Albert, the 
former of whom died in camp at Detroit, 
and the latter on the field of battle, shot 
through the head. Their names will always 
tbe honored in the congregation to which 
they belonged. To the homes in which 
they were the objects of great affection, 
but to which they will return no more, 
there has come a great sorrow, but also a 
great honor; and to their widowed mothers 
is left the mournful consolation of having 
offered so costly a sacrifice on the altar 
of their country and of freedom. 


Hon. William Jennings Bryan spoke in St. 
Mark’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., Dr. I. Calvin 
Fisher, pastor, on Monday, February 17, 
on ‘*The Victory of Prohibition.’’ 


Rev. J. P. Stahl, D. D., of Sycamore, O., 


has accepted ‘a call to the pastorate of 


Grace ‘Church, Springfield, O., and will 
enter upon his service there April 1. 


The wife of Rev. J. Schmalz, of York, 
Neb., died at her home, January 31. The 
funeral services were conducted February 
5, by Revs. J. Arnold, R. Birk and F. P. 
Franke. 

Grace Church, Canton, O., Rev. J. Theo- 
dore Bucher, pastor, has received a legacy 
of $577.48. The pastor preached a sermon 
on ‘‘The Challenge of a Gift,’’ with the 
result that members present pledged $550. 


In the First Church, Reading, Pa., the 
pastor, Dr. J. F. Moyer, preached on the 
War Emergency Campaign and challenged 
the congregation to raise the quota of $600. 
In a few moments the congregation went 
‘over the top,’’ pledging about $900, with 
more to follow. 

It is most important that all reports on 
‘War Emergency reach Director Isenberg 
within the next week. This will not only 
help other denominations in their cam- 
paigns, but is necessary for proper report 
to our General Synod on March 4. 


St. Mark’s ‘Church, Lebanon, Pa., Dr. T.. 


Calvin Fisher, pastor, went ‘‘over the top’’ 
February 16 by contributing $475 for War 
Emergency without any special canvass, 
with probably more to follow. The quota 
was $350. 


A Men’s Brotherhood Bible Class in 
Trinity Sunday School, Canton, O., Rev. 
H. N. Kerst, pastor, was organized Decem- 
ber 29 lasts At the end of five weeks it 
had an enrollment of 215 members. The 
class is taught by the pastor. 


In Salem Church, Shamokin, Pa., Rev. 
John S. Heffner, pastor, the War Emerg: 
ency offering went ‘‘over the top’’ with a 
bound. The quota of $60 was exceaded by 
50%. The ladies who solicited the fund 
deserve much praise. 


None of our ministers has shown more 
commendable zeal in furthering the War 
Emergency Campaign than Dr. James I. 
Good, of Central Theological Seminary. His 
Sundays have been crowded with as many 
as five addresses during the day and a 
stereopticon lecture in the evening, and 
they brought results. The Doctor knows 
how to do it. 


The quota for the Arendtsville, Pa., 
charge, Rev. T. C. Hesson, pastor, for War 
Emergency was $200. There was no can- 
vass made, but an offering lifted in each 
congregation, which amounted to $210. At 
the same time Zion Sunday School made a 
second contribution of $46 for Armenian 
Relief, 


The salary of Rev. V. J. Tingler, of 
Emmanuel Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was in- 
creased by $300 and the mortgage on the 
parsonage paid in full. The Sunday 
School’s monthly Mission offering on Feb- 
ruary 2 was $115.48, of which $75 was 
given for Armenian Relief. 


The pastor of Bethany Tabernacle, Phil- 
adelphia, is kind enough to write: ‘‘The 
‘Messenger’ has become a publication of 
which we are all proud. It does not have 
to take a back seat when classed with any 
Church publication in the land. Best 
wishes for your continued success! ’’ 


An old friend, who is faithfully serving 
a large Eastern Synod charge, writes as 
follows: ‘‘If the ‘Messenger’ should im- 
prove much more, I will have to subscribe 
for three copies, as each of us, wife, daugh- 
ter and myself, would like to read it 
first.’? 

Notice! Bethany Orphans’ Home needs 
at once a good woman, strong and healthy, 
to serve as. Assistant Matron in Leinbach 
Cottage, one who is accustomed to work 
and knows how to keep house, and who 
comes with the intention of staying. This 
need is urgent. Write immediately or call 
upon the Superintendent, Dr. W. F. More, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 

At a joint Consistory meeting of the 
‘Lykens Valley Charge, Rev. Calvin P. 
Wehr, pastor, the salary of this active min- 
ister, whose faithfulness is so generally 
appreciated, was increased from $1,200 to 
$1,600. Next May, Rev. Mr. Wehr cele- 
brates his 14th anniversary in this charge, 
and such a recognition of his services at 
this time is certainly very gratifying. 

There is said to be a strong agitation 
among the Hungarian Classes to return to 
our Church. The war revealed the selfish 
nationalistic purpose for which Hungary 
sought to have them withdraw from us, 
and some of them are now said to be 
anxious to show their loyalty to this coun- 
try and to the denominations which foster- 
ed them in the earlier days. 

In Evangelical Church, Frederick, Md., 
Rev. Henri L. G. Kieffer, pastor, the quota 
for War Emergency was $375 and the of- 
fering received on February 9 amounted to 
$658.09. This generous offering was in 
large part due to effective work in prepar- 
ation by a committee of which Mr. Charles 
W. Lough was chairman. 

It looks as though that special meeting of 
General Synod, in Altoona, Pa., March 4, 
will be as well attended and as interesting 
and important as any regular meeting 
could be. The Boards have had special 
meetings, and all seem to feel that a great 
epoch in Reformed Church history is at 
hand. May this meeting mark a real {or- 
ward movement in the history of our be- 
loved Zion! 


The Executive Commission of the West- 


ern Section of the Pan-Presbyterian Alli- 
ance will hold its annual meeting at Wil- 
son College, Chambersburg, Pa., Tuesday 
and Wednesday, February 25 and 26. Dr. 
George W. Richards is the chairman this 
year. Dr. E. D. Warfield, President of 
‘Wilson, announces a popular 
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ject for discussion will be ‘‘The Church and 
Reconstruction After the War.’’ 


Of course you will enjoy this Woman’s 
Nymber. We are proud of our Reformed 
Church women, and their willingness. to ¢o- 
operate with the ‘‘Messenger’’ is most ~ 
gratifying. You will agree that they write 
exceedingly well, and say things worth say- ‘ 
ing. All the editorials and articles, and 
all the stories and poems are contributed 
by our good women. Read them all, and 
you will be both interested and profited. 

The Manor Charge, Md., Rev. J. D. 
Thomas, pastor, went ‘‘over the top’’ Feb- 
ruary 2 for War Emergency. The Christ- 
mas services were not so well attended this 5 
year on account of sickness. The offering 
for the orphans was $56 larger than last 


year. The pastor was kindly remembered : 
with a much appreciated check from St. «3 
John’s congregation. Much sickness also 
prevented the usual good attendance at ths eat 


winter Communion. 

The Rockingham Charge, of Virgina 
Classis, Rev. S. W. Peck, of Mt. Crawford, — 
pastor, reports very gratifying offerings 
for Armenian and Syrian Relief and for " o, 
the War Emergency Fund. The Church me 
contributed as follows: For the Armenians: = 
St. Michael’s, $31.50; Frieden’s, $55; 
Brown Memorial, $281. "09; total, $367.59. 
For the War Fund: St. Michael 45, $59.51; 
Frieden’s, $30.51; Brown Memorial, $119. 50; 
total, $209. 52, which was 160% more than 
the quota. This was well done. ae 


The total receipts for Foreign Missic 
on the apportionment from June 1, 191 
fo January 31, 1919, were $63,986.69, 24 
of the fotal. During the same period i 
receipts for Home Missions were $65, 
or 25% of the apportionment. 
those 8 months the W. M. 8. of G 
Synod raised $11,373.29 for Foreign ] 
sions and $10,099.50 for Home Missi 
For the Educational and Missionary 
partment of the Publication and S 
School Board $8,233.36 was contribute 
ing that time; for the Board of Min 
Relief, $5,361. "63. 


At the home of the bride, in Buff 
Y., Miss Anna Broome, formerly of 
caster, Pa., was wedded to Rev. Fx 
Teske, pastor of St. Luke’s Church, Nort 
Wales, Pa., on February 12. The wedd 
was a very quiet one because of the s 
illness of the bride’s father. The 
Addison H. Groff, of Rochester, N. 
the officiating minister. After the e 
ding tour, Mr. and Mrs. Teske will ret 
to North Wales, where a reception i § 
given them this evening, February 20, 
the congregation. The ‘¢ Messenger? j 
in sincerest good wishes to the brid 
groom. 


In Zion Church, Hagerstown, M 


Was 


eri 


sermon on January 19, in behalf 
long-suffering Armenians and Syria 
on the following Sunday an offering 
their relief amounted to $424.99 


War Emergency cause and an ap 
appeal was mailed to every memb 
which was realized $325, an a 

beyond the quota. This was qui 


the privilege of choosing assi 
are expected to visit th ne 


the ext needy. md stran 


to gee 


he benevolent spirit, especially, shows re- 
markable growth. 

Someone rises to remark that instead of 
a ‘‘peace without victory’’ we seem to be 
having a ‘‘victory without peace.’’ 

a Grace Church, Shippensburg, Pa., Rev. 
¥ §. C. Hoover, pastor, went ‘‘over the top’’ 
bv 50% in its War Emergency Drive. 

‘ St. Mark’s Church, Wyndmoor, Rev. John 
_ 4H. Poorman, pastor, went ‘‘over the top’’ 
_ for War Emergency. 

St. Paul’s Church, Westminster, Md., 

cal Rev. C. W. Walck, pastor, goes ‘‘over the 
top’? by 25% on the War Drive. 

pe = ‘The White Deer Charge, Pa., Rev. J. S. 
Hollenbach, pastor, reports ‘‘over the top’’ 
for War Emergency. 

St. Peter’s, Pikeland, Pa., Rev. L. M. 
Knoll, pastor, is ‘‘over the top’’ almost 
100% for the War Fund. 

-**John Barleyeorn naturally thinks Na- 
tional Prohibition a rum go. John’s last 
order will be for a bier.’’ 
____-Revs. Paul D. Yoder and Guy C. Brady 
were in charge of the installation of Rev. 
ohn S. Adam in St. Mary’s Church, Sil- 
r Run, Md., January 16, 2 P. M. 
‘Mary Elizabeth and Kathryn, the daugh- 
ers of Rey. D. H. Fouse, of Denver, Col., 
have been in Steel Hospital with an attack 
of searlet fever. 

The Reformed Church in Wichita, Kan., 
Rev. H. Jerome Leinbach, pastor, is plan: 
¢ to start the building of its new ‘Church 


4 
’ ae 
ig 
gs, 
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difice in the near future. 
Emanuel Charge, Export, Pa., Rev. 
tharles A. Bushong, pastor, went ‘‘over 
Fe e top’’ by 30% in the War Emergency 
_ Drive. : 
- -Zion’s Church, Buffalo, N. Y., is flour- 
_ ishing under the devoted leadership of Rev. 
$5,774. 17 were baptized and 22 con- 
Megfrmed. =. | - 
Rev. W. C. Beckman, of St. John’s 
- Church, Fort Wayne, Ind., and his family 
have not only recovered from a severe at- 
tack of the ‘‘flu,’’ but the pastor’s sal- 
iry has also been increased by $300. 
Rey. Charles E. Stoner, who is an em- 
ployee of the railroad company at Brew- 
ster, O., is teaching a large Brotherhood 
Class in the Reformed Church Sunday 
‘School there. ee, 
‘Helffrich, pastor, went ‘‘over the top’’ in 
the War Emergency Drive, and the Sun- 
chool contributed $60 for Armenian 


E. F. Hoffmeier, pastor, had the pleas- 
re of hearing Rev. Drs. A. E. Truxal and 
hn C. Bowman in their pulpit during 
itendent- John ©. Horning and 
ta contribution of $100 for the 
‘sency Fund. This reveals a 
irit from a leader in another 


r of Philadelphia County, Elder 
rom, has received reports from 17 
of gifts of over $4,000 for the 
Emergency Fund. 11 are yet to re- 
. Philadelphia County will go ‘‘over 
top’? without question. 
t Free Press’’ says that the 
W he Trish question is that too 
y of the Trish people want what too 
of Trish people don’t want. 
e have the same sort of trouble 


+ 


‘Brugh died January 31, at 


died about five months 
unusually beautiful 


t. An- 


- ©onrad Hassel. In 1918 the receipts were © 


‘Christ Church, Bath, Pa., Rev. Wm. U.. 


aul’s congregation, Somerset, Pa.,° 


son, Rey. Charles W. Brugh, 
years, 11 months and 28 


R. M. 


front, delivered a very interesting address 
at the Welcome Home Service in that 
Church, last Sunday evening. 


In Trinity Church, Canton, O., 18 new 
members were received at the Communion 
on February’ 2. February 16 was Men’s 
Day, and the pastor, Rev. Henry Nevin 
KKerst, preached on the theme, ‘‘The Call 
of the Modern Church for Men,’’ and 
“‘What Manner of Men Shall We Be??? 


Miss Gertrude B. Hoy, Principal of the 
Ziemer Memorial Girls’ School at Yochow 
(City, expects to arrive in this country 
about April lst. In a letter to Dr. Bar- 
tholomew she says: ‘‘It is hard for me to 
leave the work and my parents, too, yet I 
feel it will be good for me to visit the 
homeland once more.’’ 


It is a gratifying bit of news that the 
W. M.S. of General Synod has contributed 
$19,000 for the Second Recitation Hall of 
the Miyagi Girls’ School at Sendai, Japan. 
The Board of Foreign Missions is highly 
pleased with the sympathetic support by 
the women of the work among the women 
and children in Japan and China. 

Dr. Homer Tope filled the pulpit in St. 
Mark’s Church, Easton, Pa., Rev. Allan 8. 
Meck, pastor, February 9, and gave a 
worth-while message in behalf of the Anti- 
Saloon League. The congregation gave 
him a $100 offering. On the same day, they 
also went ‘‘over the top’’ in the War 
Emergency Campaign. : 

A Boy Scout service was held in Trin- 
ity Church, ‘Connellsville, Pa., on February 
9. The Boy Scouts of the city were present 
in a body in regulation uniform. Parents 
and friends helped to fill the Church audi- 
torium. The sermon, on ‘‘A Sense of 
Honor Among Boys,’’ was preached by the 
pastor, Rev. I. G. Nace. 

Are your remembering in prayer the 
rapidly approaching meeting of our Gen- 
eral Synod? Should not this momentous 
gathering be upon the hearts of our pastors 
and people in a very special way? We 
should ‘‘expect great things from God, and 
attempt great things for God.’’ Spiritual 
preparedness is essential to any real suc- 
cess that shall come to our Church as a 
result of this meeting. 

In January a Y. W. M. A. was organized 
in the Willow Street Church, Pa., Rey. G. 
A. Stauffer, pastor. There are 18 mem- 


bers. They are studying ‘‘ Women Work- 
ers of the Orient.’’ Mrs. G. A. Stauffer 
is teacher. The officers of the auxiliary 


are: President, Anna Myers; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Elizabeth Dunlap; Recording Secre- 
tary, Fannie Hert; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Esther Kreider; Treasurer, Marion 
‘Hollinger. 

Miss Schoedler, one of our Mission Study 
leaders, says: ‘‘We are glad to learn of 
lasses to be conducted during Lent on the 
book, ‘Tohoku.’’? She recommends as 
helps the ‘‘Life of Cook,’’ ‘‘Japan,’’ by 
Cary; Chapter II, in ‘‘ Ancient Peoples at 
New Tasks.’’? Most valuable for assign- 
ment of class work is ‘‘The Progress of 
Christianity in the Japanese Empire,’’ for 
1918. The last-named can be secured for 
$1.25 from Rev. John H. Poorman, Fif- 
teenth and Race streets, Philadelphia. 

On January 13th, the Rev. J. Frank 
Bucher, the returned missionary from 
China, delivered the missionary message 
on the occasion of the anniversary of the 
W. M.S. of St. John’s Church, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa.,.Rev. M. A. Kieffer, pastor. 
The message was an inspiration to the 
large congregation, and 40 new members 
were enrolled in the missionary organiza- 
tion. Recently the Thank Offering of this 
Society amounted to $45. 

Our. dear cld friend, Rev. Dr. P. C. 


Prugh, is one of those who appreciates the 


debt of gratitude we owe to Christian wo- 
manhood. He recently delivered an ad- 
dress before the Centenarian Club, of Los 
Angeles, Cal., of which he is President. 
‘The subject was, ‘‘The Woman’s Crusade,’’ 
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which began in Hillsborough, O., in 1873 
and rapidly spread over the whole of that 
State. Out of this grew the Woman’s' 
Christian Temperance Union. Dr. Prugh 
emphasized the fact that the cause of Tem- 
perance never succeeded in any general 
way until the Christian women took hold 
of it. Is not that true of about every good 
cause? 


Rev. C. P. Wehr, of the Lykens Valley 
Charge, Pa., is one of those who knows the 
difficulty of securing generous offerings at 
a Christmas service in union Churches, but 
he solves the problem by appointing large 
Committees in each congregation who make 
a canvass. Through the work of these com- 
mittees, $250 was again given for Bethany 
Orphans’ Home and the same committees 
just completed an Every-Member Canyass 
for the War Emergency Fund, which totals 
$200. The Drive for Armenian Relief will 
be made late in March. Rev. Mr. Wehr 
has 3 Catechetical ‘Classes under instrue- 
tion, one has 29 members, another 16. The 
membership of this charge is 855. 


The congregations of the Cashtown, Pa., 
Charge, Rev. Clark W. Heller, pastor, have 
all gone ‘‘over the top’’ in the War Fund 
Drive. Fairfield’s quota was $51 and they 
raised $93.10, an oversubscription of 83%. 
‘Cashtown’s quota was $25, and $36.65 was 
raised. MecKnightstown’s quota was $49 
and $57.25 was raised, a total of $186.90 
in the charge. In view .of the fact ikat 
just a week previous and during this cam- 
paign, the charge oversubscribed the Par- 
sonage Improvement Fund of $525, this 
fine response on the part of the people is 
to be heartily commended. At Fairfield, 
Roosevelt Memorial and Boy Scout serv- 
ices were held February 29. The Fairfield 
Scouts and Troops attended in a body. The 
Church was filled almost to its capacity. 


The urgent demands for the circulation 
of Christian literature setting forth the 
ideals of Christian Democracy are fully 
recognized by the American Tract Society. 
A distinguished missionary states that 
““We must scatter broadcast Christian lit- 
terature to counteract the influences of 
malicious tracts which are flooding foreign 
lands by the thousand.’’ To print and cir- 
culate good literature which counteracts 
the degrading and destroying influence of 
this literary poison gas is.a fundamental 
duty, as nothing disintegrates the moral 
and spiritual nature more rapidly than un- 
wholesome reading. The American Tract 
Society’s free distribution of Christian 
literature has cost over $2,000,000, the 
equivalent of more than 5,000,000,000 of 
tracts. Colporteurs are being added con- 
stantly and located where the need is most 
apparent, and every effort is being made 
to multiply the circulation of ‘‘soul-saving 
literature.’’ ; 

The War Emergency Campaign was pre- 
sented in St. John’s Church, Shamokin,. 
Pa., Dr. C. B. Schneder, pastor, on Feb- 
ruary 16, with all the forcefulness of ear- 
nest appeal. The address was delivered by ~ 
Mr. Henry Kehres, who is on St. John’s- 
large Honor Roll and has just been hon- 
orably discharged from the service. He 
filled the office of Pharmacist’s Mate and 
spent 7 months in France, where he beheld 
much of the ruthless devastation. At the 
time of his enlistment, Mr. Kehres was a 
student in F. and M. College, preparing for 
the ministry. His thrilling story is a 
strong challenge to the Churches of Amer- 
ica ‘‘to give of their resources in order 
that they may receive in exchange some- 
thing of the depth of feeling and spirit 
of the soul of France.’’ The quota of St. 
John’s was $600, and this was exceeded by 
a good margin. The Sunday School recent- 
ly raised $278 for Armenian Relief. 

The year 1918 was a year of deeds for 
the ‘Church of the Incarnation, Newport, 
Pa., Rev. U. O. H. Kerschner, pastor. The- 
people entered heartily into all the move- 
ments occasioned by the war, raising their 
quotas cheerfully and nearly always going~ 
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‘¢over the top.’?’ A spirit of unity and 
good-will characterized all they undertook. 
The apportionment was paid in full and 
many other calls heeded, yet the Treasurer 
closed the year with a comfortable balance 
on the right side of the ledger. The pas- 
tor’s salary was advanced $200. The Sun- 
day School, congregation and the C. EB. So- 
ciety bought $1, 100 worth of Liberty 
Bonds, besides paying $800 to Red Cross, 
Y. M. CG. A., and other war work agencies. 
The orphans were remembered with four 
barrels of fruit and an offeing of $85, and 
$50 was given to Armenian and Syrian Re- 
lief. The offering for the War Emergency 
Campaign was generous. Consistory and 
congregation have entered on a ‘‘Go-to. 
Church-and-Sunday-School Drive,’? looking 
for a great ingathering at Easter, Begin- 
ning January 1, the Consistory inaugurated 
the “Duplex inv elope system, hoping there- 
by to attain to a more systematic and 
uniform method of giving. 

St. Paul’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., W. 
E. Horstmeier, pastor, has been among the 
4‘missing’’ for some time, but has never- 
theless kept active and is able to give a 
favorable account of itself, despite the 
occasional jolts. The ‘‘Flu’’ played havoe 
indeed among the Pittsburgh people and 
many homes of St. Paul’s congregation 
were visited by the epidemic. Though the 
Church was closed for 5 weeks, Rev. Mr. 
Horstmeier was busy day and night at- 
tending to his pastoral duties, which took 
him from one sick-bed to another, minister- 
ing to the sick and bringing God’s com- 
fort to the dying and those bereft. Then, 
too, there were other ministries of help- 
fulness. In ‘‘spare’’? moments the pastor 
assisted a very busy druggist and in one 
of the hospitals acted as orderly and nurse 
for a day at a time. But the people of 
St. Paul’s are happy and thankful that 
the cloud has passed and that their work 
ean be continued. The ‘Christmas s2asop 
eame as a great stimulus and blessing, 
with ministries of comfort and good cheer. 
Most inspiring services throughout. At 6 
o’clock on Christmas Day, a ‘‘Sunrise’’ 
service was held and in the evening the 
children’s service, at which the rendering 
of the excellent program, ‘‘ Day 
tory,’’? an offering of over $80 for St. 
Paul’s Orphans’ Home, generous gifts to 
the pastor and others, and the happy spirit 
of all, made the day one long to be remem- 
bered. There was an 80% attendance at 
the Communion held on January 5, at 
which time 4 new members were received 
into the fellowship of the Church. The 
New Year was begun with all obligations 
met and a substantial balance in the treas- 
ury. Through the will of the late George 
Griser, the congregation received a _ be- 
quest of $200, and St. Paul’s’ Orphans’ 
Home received one of $300. Appeals from 
the most worthy causes, Church and pub- 
lie, were met with liberal contributions. 
St. Paul’s expects to-meet their quota for 
the War Emergency Campaign. 1919 is 
the year of Jubilee for this congregation, 
as June 19th will mark the end of the 50th 
year in the history of St. Paul’s Church. 
‘«Hard and continuous though the struggle 
has been and may continue to be,’’? writes 
Rev. Mr. Horstmeier, ‘‘yet the benediction 
has not been wanting and we shall con- 
tinue on in God’s name.’’ : 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
CHURCH 
By Williston Walker 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History in Yale 
University. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1918. Price $3.00. 

A history ef*the Christian Church in one 
volume has been a thing desired for years. 
_ Numerous books of this kind are in cir- 
culation and each has its value; yet few, 
if any, have satisfied the requirements of 
the general reader, the student, and the 
teacher. They are either too short or too 
long; too popular or too technichal. To 
write a scholarly and yet popular, a read- 
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able and yet reliable church history in a 
single volume seemed an impossible task. 
No one has more nearly accomplished it 
than Professor Walker. He combines in a 
remarkable way the qualities necessary for 
a work of ‘this sort. 
the whole field of Christian history and the 
latest results of historical scholarship in 
each period. He has a fine sense of his- 
torical perspective and he is skilled in elim- 
inating the incidentals and presenting in 
bold relief the essentials. His literary 
style is clear and simple, uniting concise: 
ness with comprehensiveness. He is in sym- 
pathy with liberal scholarship, yet his es- 
timate of men and movements is always 
impartial and moderate though he does not 
conceal his own convictions. He relates 
the periods of Church history and the fac- 
tors and forces in each period in a genetic 
way; thus he not only presents a narrative 
of events, but a philosophy of the history 
of Christianity. His treatise is not too 
brief to become dry and not too long to 
become tedious. He has only few foot- 
notes, rarely quotes authorities, and does 
not purden his pages with lengthy discus- 
sions on technical and disputed points. He 
necessarily leaves much to be introduced 
by the teacher and to be filled in by the 
pupil through collateral reading. The in- 
telligent layman will read it not only with 
profit but with pleasure. 


The space of 605 pages is almost equally 
apportioned to the four periods of Chris- 
tian history: to Ancient Christianity, 194 
pages; to Mediaeval Christianity, 140; to 
the Reformation, 146; to the Modern Age, 
110. The divisions are topical rather than 
chronological, based upon distinctive stages 
of development in the external and internal 
life of the ‘Church as determined by en- 
vironment and personality, as follows: 
Period I. From the Beginnings to the 
Gnostic Crisis; Period II. From the Gnos- 
tie ‘Crisis to Constantine; Period III. The 
Imperial State Church; Period IV. The 
Middle A:ges to the Close of the Investiture 
Controversy; Period V. The Later Middle 
Ages; Period VI. The Reformation; Period 
VII. The Transition to the Modern Re- 
ligious Situation. Four maps in different 
parts of the book enable the reader to 
trace the geography and topography of 
the history of the Church in each period. 
An unusually complete index makes the 
material of the book available for ready 
reference. 


One naturally turns to the section treat- 
ting the beginning of Christianity and the 
times of the Apostles to discover the view- 
point of the author. In the section on 
Jesus and his Disciples, pages 18-22, he 
shows by direct statement and by allu- 
sions that he is fully cognizant of the latest 
theories on the Messiahship of Jesus, of 
the different views of the Kingdom of God, 
and the manner of its coming, of the two- 
fold gospel—the one of Jesus and the other 
about Jesus—of the difficult and delicate 
questions relating to the Resurrection and 
the day of Pentecost. Just enough is said 
on these points to enable a teacher to ex- 
plain them before his pupils and for the 
pupil to extend his studies by reference to 
larger works or to special treatises on the 
points at issue. The author himself main- 
tains the position of a conservative his- 
torian of the_critical school. 

In section seyen one will find a satisfac- 
tory discussion of the interpretations of 
the words and work of Jesus by his first 
followers—the Pauline, the Markan, the 
Matthaean, the Lukan, the Johannine. He 
shows how these different writings are 
related to one another and to Jewish and 
Greek thought. He also makes clear the 
modern distinction between the ‘Christ of 
history and the Christ of experience. To 
appreciate the merits of these discussions, 
the reader needs but turn to the same sub- 
jects as expounded in Fisher’s Outlines or 
Schaff’s first volume and compare theso 
with Walker’s History. 
discover how great is the change in method 


He is conversant with | 


Calvin’s doctrines and institutions on pages 


and in colleges. 


- ley, who conducted the conference, 


He will at once 
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and in interpretation of early Church his- 
tory in the last thirty years. ve 
The section on The Lutheran Revolution —__ 
is a model of conciseness, clearness, ac- 
curacy, and impartiality. Noone could have 
said more and touched the essentials in ey- — 
ery stage in the brief space of 24 pages. — 2 
The salient facts relating to the Reformers 
and the progress of the movement are pre- — 
sented in a masterly way. The relation 
of the political, social, and religious fac- 
tors is clearly depicted. The exposition of © 


392-395 is profound and yet simple. The 
spread of the Reformation into the differ- 
ent lands of Europe is described, with spe-— 
cial reference to the Reformation in aa 
land and Scotland. 

Perhaps there is no more helpful por- “~* 
tion in the book than that which is devoted — 
to the transition to the modern religious 
situation. It is a rapid review of men 
and ideas in the eighteenth and nineteenth - 
centuries, and prepares the reader for a 
clear comprehension of the various doe- — 
trinal and institutional tendencies in ‘Chris- 
tianity at the present time. We pak 
recommend this volume to the Lae: 
reader who has been looking for a 
history within convenient form, and the 
teachers and students in theological aakag 
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A GREAT THREE-FOLD CELEBRA'’ 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


January 30th marked one of the greak 
days in the history of the Refornz 
Churches of Philadelphia. As stated in a_ 
previous number of the ‘‘Messenger,’’ 
1500 members of the Reformed Chureh 
their friends gathered together to ¢ 
brate the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of 
Publication and Sunday School Board, th 
Seeretaryship of Dr. Rufus W. Miller | 
the same period of time, and to launch 
Educational and Patriotic Campaign 
Home, Country, and Brotherhood. — 

The afternoon session was devoted 1 
brief addresses followed bya conferenc 
on the following five points of the ‘ 
paign: 

1. The Service of Worship and P; 
ing, by the Rev. H. W. Bright; 2, 
Sunday School, Charles H. Edmunds, 
3, The Family Altar, by the Rev. Dr. 
Clever; 4, The Church Paper, by the R 
A. 8. Bromer; 5, The Prayer M 
the Rev. E. J. La Rose; 6, The Camp 
in Philadelphia, by Mr. Adam Pfromm. 

‘Christ Church, where the Anniverss 
was held, was well filled in the afternoo 
The discussion showed how keenly 
the membership of our Churches is on 
new problems which are now facing thé 
Church and press for solution. Under the 
competent leadership of Mr. Harry E, P 


moment of the precious time was used 1 
good advantage. J 

Following the afternoon conference _ E 
Supper was held in honor of Dr. Rufus 
Miller, which strained the social roon 
the Church beyond capacity. Profes 
O. Althouse was the toastmaster. Thr 
his keen wit and ingenuity the after. 
ner exercises proved to be an unbr 
spell of wholesome fun and laughter. 
toasts were responded to by the v: 
representatives of the Board located i 
Reformed Church Building. A {| 
mounted fountain pen and-a valual 
leather brief case were presented 
Miller by way of surprise. Dr. M 
sponded in his happiest vein. ; 

At the evening fear every p 
spacious Church was filled. The 
was preceded by a splendid Org 
by the organist of Christ Church 
bined choirs of the Reformed ' 


connestien with the 
resentatives from: 


e evening 
16 var 
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International Sunday School Association; 


_- Dr. Charles 8S. Macfarland, Secretary of 
tthe Federal Council of the Churches of 
_ Christ in America, and from other promi- 

- nent men associated -with Dr. Miller in the 
various larger movements in which he 
plays a prominent part, were received and 
read. Dr. Charles E. Miller, President of 
General Synod, who should have been the 
first speaker, was unfortunately detained 
on account of illness. In this emergency, 
- Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, Editor of the 
_. “Reformed Church Messenger,’’ delivered 

a striking address. Dr. Rufus W. Miller 
followed with an address on ‘‘The Educa- 
tional Policy of the Reformed Church,’’ in 
which he briefly narrated the accomplish- 
ments of ‘the past twenty-five years in Sun- 
day School work, showing the great con- 
_ trast between the work of that day and 
what was being undertaken now. The 
greater portion of the address looked to- 
wards the future, and in a masterful and 
prophetic way outlined the great recon- 
struction work, of not only our denomina- 
tion, but of the Churches in general, to- 
wards which they are all looking in a 
co-operative way. The address was a splen- 
id climax to the occasion and gives prom- 
of a Sunday School work in the future, 
| far as its aims and purposes are con- 
ed, which is second to none among the 
us denominations. The Reformed 
h will never be able to pay the debt 
atitude it owes Dr. Rufus W*. Miller 
for placing its Sunday School work on so 
th a level. As a result of this splendid 
dership we find ourselves in the posi- 
o launch out on the great tasks which 
fore us, ready to meet any and every 
ney. ‘ >a 
great accomplishment, namely, to 
be able to gather together so great a num- 
f people for such an occasion, came 
_ great surprise to the Church circles 
Philadelphia. Apart from the impor- 
ance of the occasion, the success is largely 
o the splendid work done by the 
Campaign ‘Committee under the 
irmanship of Professor C. O. Althouse. 
gh publicity by the public press, per- 


Sad 


th is Marching On’’—Recent- 
who has always believed the 
to be a vital factor in the devel- 
f the missionary consciousness of 
regation said, ‘‘It looks as if the 
coming into its own.’’ Every 


his definite appea 
Other reports will follow. The 


ews of the Woman’s Missionary Society |! 
ae [Send Communications to Mrs. E. W. Lentz, Bangor, Pa.] 


Carlisle Classical, 


men of the con. 
appeal from the ~ 
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sonal letters and pulpit announcements 
several Sundays before the occasion, visi- 
tation of each school by some local Sun- 
day School man to extend the invitation, 
large posters announcing the event in the 
Churches and Sunday Schools, small cards 
of admission, distributed by the thousands, 
resulted in bringing the Anniversary to 
the attention of everybody who was able 
to attend. In addition to this, by watch- 
ing every detail in connection-with the 
service and holding everybody down to 
his part of the program strictly to sched- 
ule, the whole affair was carried out with- 
out a hitch, and with a snap which not too 
often characterizes such gatherings. 

We pass this information on for those 
who will be called upon to assist in pre- 
paring for similar anniversaries, which 
are to be held throughout the Church. The 
Philadelpia Local Committee has indeed 
set us a good example in planning for such 
gatherings as these. Special thanks is due 
Professor ‘C. O. Althouse, who, although 
one of the busiest men in Philadelphia, 
found time to watch every detail and see 
to its execution in so complete a fashion. 


One of the high points in the celebration 
was the fact that when Dr. Miller rose to 
speak at the evening service the whole 
congregation rose in a body, thereby de- 
siring to express their appreciation, and 
that of the Reformed Church in general, 
for the services of the man whom they 
desired to honor in a special way at this 
service, 

A banner was awarded to ‘Christ Sun- 
day School, Rev. E. L. McLean, pastor, for 
the largest percentage of attendance of 
officers and teachers at the afternoon ses- 
sion, and another banner at the evening 
service to Trinity Church, Dr. Isenberg, pas- 
tor, for the largest numerical attendance 
on the part of the Church membership as 


-a whole. 


May Dr. Miller be spared to the Church 
yet many years, and may God bless him 
in the realization of the great work, 
which, under the guidance of the Spirit of 
God, he has been led to map out for the 
Sunday Schools of the Church in the future! 
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40 new members, or 
100%; St. John’s, Nazareth, East Penn- 
sylvania Classical, 29 new members, or 
100%; Grace, Allentown, Lehigh Classical, 
20 new members, or 100%. 


Other societies added members as fol- ° 


lows: St. James, Allentown, Lehigh Class- 
21; St. John’s, Mickleys, Lehigh 


iladelphia ‘Classical, 16; 
remont, Schuylkill Classical, 6; St. John’s, 
aqua, Schuylkill Classical, 10; Trinity, 
qua, Schuylkill Classical, 30; St. 
's Schuylkill Haven, Schuylkill Class- 


l, 20; First Church, Schuylkill Ha- 
iylkill Classical, 6; Church of the 
on, Newport, Carlisle Classical, 18; 
ambersburg, Mercersburg Class- 
Grind Stone Hill, Mercersburg 
10; St. Paul’s, Chambersburg, 


rg Classical, 15; McEwensyille, 


at ™ 


40; St. Mark’s, Cresona, Schuylkill, 
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Wyoming Classical, 4; First Church, 
Wilkes-Barre, Wyoming Classical, SsivioGe 
John’s, Milton, Wyoming Classical, 4. 

_ East Susquehanna Classical has organ- 
ized two new societies with a membership 
of 52 women. The campaign in St. John sy 
Shamokin, is going on now. The Classical 
President writes: ‘It takes a long time 
to get some people interested. One thing 
they will know and that is that we have 
a W. M.S. in our Church.’? That is the 
spirit that wins. Miss Froelich, of West 
Susquehanna, has some surprises in store 
for us. Two new W. M. S. organizations 
with prospects of a third; two societies 
have doubled their membership. More is 
to follow. 

Thus far the total reported increase of 

membership is 754. 
The following societies have recently 
been organized: Greencastle, Mercers- 
burg Classis, organized with 100 members; 
Waynesboro, Mercersburg Classis, organ- 
ized with 82 members; Middleburg, Mer- 
cersburg Classis, organized with 12 mem- 
bers; Salem, Shamokin, East Susquehanna 
Classis, organized with 15 members. 

Mrs. John Lentz, recruiting officer for 
the W. M. 8., Eastern Synod, says: °‘Fcr 
these encouraging reports let us be grate- 
ful. Let us all be up and doing so that 
by the time our Classical Societies meet 
we can have complete reports.’’ 


Activity in St. John’s, Tamaqua—The 
Thank Offering Service of the W. M. 8. of 
St. John’s Church, Tamaqua, Rev. J. 
Arthur Schaeffer, pastor, was in charge of 
the President, Mrs. Charles E. Schaeffer. 
The dedication of the offering, $58.75, to 
the glory of God for use in His Kingdom, 
was most impressive. A suggestion by 
members of the congregation to hold this 
impressive service in the future on a Sun- 
day evening will very likely be acted upon 
favorably. The “Missionary Recruiting 
Campaign has brought 16 new members 
with more to follow. The Society will 
again hold her place as a banner society 
of the Classical Union. - = 


Madam Barakat and Her Message— 
Madam Barakat is collecting food and 
elothing for the destitute-of Mount Leb- 
anon, Syria, where she was born. When 
she receives her passports she will go with 
the ship and with her own hands dis- 
tribute the articles. She will remain and 
preach the Gospel for some time and then 
return again to this country.. She wants 
to take a ship load of things and has ap- 
plied to the U. S. Government. Any ean- 
ned or dried foods are needed, such as 
beans, peas, ete. New or second-hand cloth- 
ing, such as large women’s sacks and full 
gathered skirts with belt removed and 
draw string substituted, are needed. Chil- 
dren’s clothing in abundance is needed. 
Address Madam Layyah Barakat, Syrian 
Relief, 1717 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


A Mission Band has been organized in 
Emanuel Church, Philadelphia, of which 
Dr. Benj. S. Stern is pastor. Mrs. Ger- 
trude Cogan Lyon and Miss Irene Mardt 
are the teachers. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS 


MENEELY & CO, WATERVEIEY 
THE OLD | CHURCH (West Troy), §. 3. 


PARE, BELLS 


enunney | & OTH ER 
IANS BLYMYER:CHURCH-BELLS 
\8 7, Carry their message a’far and 
Xy bring to church those who might 
yy forget. The sweet beauty of their 


tone is irresistable. Bells made by the 
Blymyer Process are better, more durable, 


clearer, sweeter, and they cost no more. 
Our. Free Book tells all about Bells. 
The Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Dept. B 65 Crncinnati, 0. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


GENERAL COMMENT 


Poison Gas and the Submarine—It is 
very probable that the Peace Conference 
will determine the future of certain instru- 
ments of war, especially such as have come 
into general use during the recent war. 
There is little doubt that the Confer- 


ence will forbid the future use of poison’ 


gas and the submarine. The use of gas to 
asphyxiate an enemy is entirely new in 
this war. Many a one has lost his life ly 
inhaling poison gas by accident, but never 
before, as far as known, has it been used 
as a weapon to kill or disable an enemy. 
The Germans began its use after the war 
had progressed about a year; the Allies 
soon followed their example. Before the 
war was over both sides used it freely in 
almost all engagements, and many thou- 
sands of men were killed or disabled by 
this barbarous method. There is no re- 
deeming feature in the use of this brutal 
means of beating an enemy. It is more 
than probable that the Peace Conference 
through the League of Nations about to be 
formed will abolish its use in future wars, 
if there are to be future wars. And the 
same is true of the submarine. The sub- 
marine, commonly called the U-boat, is 
not a new invention. It was invented 
_about one hundred years ago by Robert 
Fulton, but never before this war was it 
used to any great extent. It was intended 
to attack warships only, but again the Ger- 
mans broke all precedents and used the 
submarine to destroy unarmed passenger 
ships of neutral as well as warring coun- 
tries. Even hospital ships were destroyed 
by these murderous ravagers of the sea. 
There is no commercial use for under-sea 
boats in times of peace, and so misused 
were they in the late war that the Peace 
Conference should, and no doubt will, for- 
bid their use altogether in future. A 
heavy penalty should be provided for any 
nation that builds one. Such regulations 
for the future of the world will be one of 
the principal duties of the League of Na- 
tions. Let the submarine and the use of 
poison gas be abolished. 

Deporting the Anarchists—A week ago 
the United States did a commendable act 
in deporting 53 alien anarchistie criminals 
and I. W. W. leaders to the respective coun- 
tries from which they came. Many of 
them were from Seattle, where they had 
fomented the recent strike, now happily 
settled. A few who had criminal records 
were picked up in Chicago. They were all 
taken to New York and sent in different 
vessels to the various countries from 
which they had come. The men were angry 
and rebellious on their journey East, but 
the decree for their deportation, haying 
been confirmed by the courts, was inex- 
orable and successful resistance was impos- 
sible. Now and then they showed clearly 
that they had experienced no change of 
heart by singing one of their favorite 
songs, the refrain of which was, ‘‘To hell 
with the United States.’’ 

Tho Government is quite right in thus 
dealing with these vicious un-American for- 

eigners, who come to our shores~for no 
purpose except to make trouble by preach- 


ing anarchy and discontent to the laboring . 


classes. _— 

The United States, with all its short- 
comings, is a great country and nowhere 
else in the world are there greater oppor- 
tunities for the laboring man. The wages 
of the laborer are the highest in the world, 
and any man in good health, whether in 
the mines or in the mills or on the farms, 
if frugal and industrious, can make more 
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than a mere living; he can own his home 
by the time he is middle-aged. No man 
who is well balanced will denounce the 
capitalistic class as a whole. ‘The cap- 
italist is as necessary as the laborer to the 
industrial progress of the world. Some, 
it is true, will oppress the poor if they can, 
but the laws are steadily and increasingly 
against them. Things are growing better 
year by year. The laboring man is coming 
into his own and never more rapidly than 
in the past few years. The ‘‘Man with 
the Hoe’’ in the medieval sense does not 
exist in our midst. If the laboring man 
has nothing to show for the life time of 
work the fault in ninety-nine cases out of 
one hundred lies in himself. 

The writer a few years ago visited a coal 
mine. Nearly all the miners lived in little 
company-owned, one-story, frame houses, 
standing on posts a few feet above the 
ground and without cellars. On a hillside 
nearby stood a pretty two-story, well paint- 
ed house, with a neat front porch and a 
well and shade trees in thesyard. On in- 
quiry it was discovered that the owner of 
this house, who also owned a few other 
small properties, was one of the miners 
who had never received higher wages than 
the rest. He had saved his surplus earn- 
ings and his fellow workers had not. The 
story needs no comment. 


DOMESTIC 


The Lower House of Congress voted, 194 
to 142, to approve the new thres-year 
building program of ten battleships and 
ten scout cruisers and immediately after- 
ward adopted the entire naval appropria- 
tion bill. 

The Connecticut House of Representa- 
tives, February 11th, voted in favor of 
ratification of the ’ Federal prohibition 
amendment. A week ago the State Senate 
refused to ratify the amendment by a vote 
of 20 to 14. 

There were 12,249 wounded soldiers in 
hospitals in the United States 1c¢gistéred 
during December for various eluentional 
or other courses of instruction provided by 
the military authorities. 

-General opposition to a standing army 
in excess of 175,000 men, as authorized in 
the National Defense Act three years ago 
was voiced in the House, February 12th 
during debate on the annual army appropri- 
ation bill with its provision for a military 
force of 536,000 officers and men during 
the period of demobilization. 

For the first time in their history the 
resources of the national banks of the coun- 
try at the last call, December 31st, 1918, 
passed the $20,000,000,000 mark. f 

For the fourth time the United States 
Senate defeated the resolution to submit 
the woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment to the States. It will now go over to 
the next ‘Congress. 

The general strike which had been in 
progress in Seattle for five days has been 
officially cailed off. 

Secretary Glass has asked Congress to 


inerease the amount of Liberty Bonds au-— 


thorized but unissued to approximately 
$10,000,000,000 and to give him broad 
powers to determine the interest rate and 
other terms of the Victory Liberty: Loan 
to be floated late in April. — 

A temporary military establishment of 
28,579 officers and 509,909 enlisted men is 
provided for in the annua 
tion bill reported to the Hot 
Military Committee. ay 
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48% since the signing of the armistice, 
In the same time registrations by women 
for employment have decreased only 12%. 

Celebrating his 72nd birthday, February 
11, Thomas A, Edison was on his way to 
Ft. Myer, Fla., where he will spend a six. 
weeks’ vacation, his first since this country 
entered the war. 

‘Wisconsin has granted women the right x 
to vote at Presidential elections. The Sen- 
ate, February 12th, by a vote of 27 to 4, 
passed the House pill to this effect. . 

The Federal Food Administration in 
Pennsylvania alone prosecuted 1,018 yio- 


aggregated $34,741. 

The United States Senate has confirmed 
the appointment of General Crowder, erm 
thus begins another four-year term as 
Judge Advocate General of the Anny of 
the United States. 

The Federal authorities in Clevela 
Ohio, raided the Rest Cure Sanitorium 


seized $40,000 worth of drugs. ix 
FOREIGN ‘ey 


A French Company has been formed - 
the manufacture in Algeria of paper pu 
from alfalfa, of which there is an a 
unlimited supply. 


were recently discharged by the Kru 
gun works at Essen, Germany, have. 
re-engaged and have returned to the p 
where they are now busy constructing 
way material. _* 
Forces of the Portuguese Re 
Government, aggregating 50,000 
concentrating around Oporto, the 
stronghold, according to advices 
bon. The attacks by the Royalist 
Republican troops had been overcoi 
the railways are Operating under 
conditions. 
General Maximiling Kloss, an A 
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NOTICE 
(All attending General Synod will be 
interested in this announcement): 5 


he! a Under passenger fare authority No. 704 
eis: of the Director, Division of Traffis, U. 8S. 
a R. R. Administration, dated December 5, 
; 1918, the administration grants clerical 
2 rates to all ministers, missionaries, ete., 
___ between all points on all Federal lines in 
> the U. S. A blank can be secured from 
your local agent. This must be filled in 
- and sent to the territorial Clergy Bureau, 
_ Mr. C. L. Hunter, manager Eastern Bu- 
-—reau, 143 Liberty street, New York City; 
_ or, Mr. E. E. MacLeod, manager Western 

Bureau, 2150 ‘Transportation Building, 
' Chicago, Ill.; or, Mr. W. H. Howard, man- 
ager Southern Bureau, Rhodes Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. In ease the local agent can- 
not furnish the blanks, write direct to the 
proper ‘Clergy Bureau for one. The certifi- 
cates entitling the holder to clerical fare 
are good to purchase tickets to any point 
in the United States. 


A JEWISH OVERTURE TO CHRISTIAN 
CLERGYMEN 


aa ‘Christian clergymen in the active pas- 
 torate may receive a copy of Rabbi H. G. 
Enelow’s recent book, ‘‘The War and the 


making application addressed to J. M., 
P.O. Box 202, Noroton Heights, Conn. 
This offer is made by a group of public- 
spirited Jews with a desire to promote a 

still better understanding between Ameri- 
can Jews and American ‘Christians. 

They hope that this small opportunity 
for, a better acquaintance with the re- 
ligious sentiments cherished by living, Eng- 


- comed.. They trust that their purpose will 
not be misunderstood, but that information 
_ in regard to where progressive rabbis put 
the emphasis to-day in the proclamation of 
the great principles of their religion will 
add to the respect in which the religion of 
the Old Testament is already held in the 
‘Christian ‘Church. 

_ **The War and the Bible’’ is the work 


| SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Theo. F. Herman, D. D., Lancaster, Pa. 


REPORT OF THE SPIES 
Numbers 14: 1-10 
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x _ lish-speaking Jews .will be generally wel- ~ 


3 _ The Church Services 


Golden Text—This is thé victory that. 


are due, mainly, to the 


of one of our most representative religious 
leaders, H. G. Enelow, of Temple Emanu- 
el, New York City, who has been serving 
for months at the Paris headquarters of 
the Jewish Welfare Board. It has been 
selected as a good example of the ad- 
dresses to which our people listen from 
their working pastors covering some one 
great theme in a connected series of dis- 
courses: 
The Secretary of the Committee 
The undersigned willingly vouch for its 
good faith and recommend to their col- 
leagues the acceptance of this overture in 
the same spirit of enlarging fellowship in 
which it is given. 
(Signed) S&S. Parkes Cadman, 
Henry Sloane Coffin, 
Christian F. Reisner 


CONGRATULATIONS AND A CALL 


In behalf of the Board of Education of 
the Synod of the Potomac congratulations 
are hereby offered to the Churches con- 
stituting that Synod. To a noteworthy de- 
gree, they have maintained a_ steady 
stream of offerings to the cause which is 
this Board’s special trust. 

It is well known that, within the cur- 
rent school year, events have stirred many 
students for the ministry, first, to seek 
military training and service, and, then, 
to resume their original courses of study 
under real disadvantages. The Board is 
thoroughly gratified to state that it has 
been able to meet all its obligations, under 
these conditions, without a single resort 
to bank for loans. 

Only three men out of twenty-four, for 
whose use appropriations were made last 
July, have failed to qualify for the .re- 
ceipt of the full remittances expected thus 
far in the year. 

On April Ist, the final obligations of the 
Board for this year to the twenty-one men 
on its roll will be $1,575. In order that 
the Board may finish the year in full 
harmony with the standard set in the early 
months, the Churches will be obliged to 
turn this entire amount into the treasury 
before April 1st. 

Prompt action will give a worthy answer 
to this call. 


Frederick A. Rupley, Secretary-Treasurer, 


Board of Education of the Synod of the 
Potomac. 


223 North Hartley St., York, Pa. 
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permanent value for our guidance and in- 
spiration. It furnishes a graphic illustra- 
tion of the peril of doubt, and of the pun- 
ishment of disobedience. The Bible is 
full of exhortations to faith and trust, and 
of solemn warnings against doubt and dis- 
trust. But here precept is wrought out in 
practice, and punishment is portrayed in 
life. It would be difficult to find a more 
graphic presentation of heroic faith and 
of cowardly unbelief, with their respective 
consequences, than in the story of the 
ies. 

I. The Majority—The Tsraclites had come 
to the southern border of Canaan. After 
a weary journey ‘‘through that great and 
terrible wilderness’’ their eyes feasted on 
the land of promise. And they despatched 
scouts to reconnoiter the country. 

The scouting party consisted of twelva 
picked men, one from each tribe, and 
‘<princes’’ all of them. But what a cow- 
ardly, spiritless band they were, true scions 


a of a race that had grumbled and whined 


all the way from Egypt to Canaan. They 
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traversed the country as far as Hebron, 
and, after forty days they returned. And 
then the majority handed in their report. 
it was a petty, pessimistic tale; a strange 
mixture of fact, fancy, and fear. They 
agreed that the land was a veritable para- 
dise, and exhibited an enormous cluster 
of grapes as evidence of its fertility. But 
its cities, they said, were impregnable 
and its inhabitants invincible. The fabu- 
lous Nephilim, a race of giants, dwelt with- 
in its borders. And the upshot of their 
‘‘howbeits’’ and ‘‘moreovers’’ was, ‘‘We 
be not able to go up against the people, 
for they are stronger than we’’ (18: 31). 

The truest item in this cowardly report 
was the self-estimate of the reporters (13: 
33). They were indeed ‘‘as grasshoppers,’’ 
petty men with faint hearts and craven 
spirits. They saw only what they were 
looking for, and they found only what 
they were prepared to find. Did they re- 
port actual facts? Quite possibly. But the 
truth is always so much greater than facts, 
so-called. These facts quite change their 
meaning when we see them, not isolated, 
but in their proper perspective and rela- 
tion, And that was the business of these 
spies. They should have seen the difficul- 
ties and obstacles that douhtless existed in 
the light of the wondrous Providence that 
had led them so far. The optimism of faith 
should have permeated their report. They 
should have looked at their difficulties 
through God. But they were ‘‘as grass- 
hoppers.’? 

And that is what the majorities of his- 
tory usually have been, and still are. Vox 
populi is not vox Dei! ‘And, fortunately 
for mankind, the majority does not reign. 
It merely rules for a season, but it does 
not reign. If it did, we should have been 
kept out of most of our promised lands. 

This should give us courage and confi- 
denee, when so many promised lands re- 
main yet to be won. Many a chivalrous 
exodus from bondage to freedom has taken 
place since the happenings recorded in our 
lesson. Many a noble conquest has been 
won for humanity. But mankind is still 
dwelling on the borders of Canaan. We 
are still in the desert of life in all of its 
vital aspects—religious, educational, social, 
industrial, international. And majority re- 
ports are constantly being filed that tell 
us we can’t do this nor that. We can’t 
get a League of Nations. We can’t make 
the nation sober. The Sermon on the 
Mount is merely a rainbow set in the clouds 
of dreamers. The Kingdom of God is a 
baseless Utopia. 

But the statistics and schedules of 
these modern scouts are as defective as 
those in our lesson. They deal with fig- 
ures, weight, and bulk; with outsides and 
appearances. But they neglect the forces 
that cannot be measured or counted: the 
living God who is leading mankind to 
Manaan, and heroic men who have faith 
in His promises and power. 

II. The Minority—One voice, at least, 
was raised in protest against the doleful 
report of the majority. That was Caleb’s 
(13: 30). And Joshua, it seems, was an- 
other dissenter (14: 6, 38). Caleb stilled 
the panic-stricken multitude, whose wail- 
ings filled the camp. He said, ‘‘Let us go 
up at once, and possess it; for we are well 
able to overcome it. Only rebel not against 
the Lord, neither fear ye the people of 
the land; for they are bread for us; their 
defence is removed from over them, and 
the Lord is with us; fear them not’’ 
(14: 9). 

Here is a man worth knowing. Not a 
foolhardy adventurer, but a man who be- 
lieved that one plus God are a majority. 
Caleb had seen precisely what the other 
scouts saw—strong cities and stalwart men. 
He did not underestimate the dangers and 
difficulties of the conquest. But he had 
faith in God. His was the invincible op- 
timism of one who knows that it is im- 
possible to obey God and fail. 

We read of Caleb that ‘‘he had another 
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spirit with him’’ (14: 24). That reveals 
the secret of his attitude. He differed from 
the rest of the scouting party, not in 
stature or strength, but in his spirit of 
trust in God. That determined the quality 
of his character, and that dictated his 
heroie policy. Such minority leaders are 
rare. But they are invaluable to mankind. 
All great endeavors have had their begin- 
ning in the faith of the few, and they 
have depended for their progress and con- 
summation on the men of Caleb’s spirit. 
Beginning with Abraham and coming down 
to our age, their faith has wrought won- 
ders. Often their contemporaries have 
stoned them (14: 10), but posterity in- 
scribes their names on monuments. 

Caleb’s stirring speech (14: 9) should 
bring comfort and courage to many a heart 
to-day. Great enterprises of international 
significance are before us. Far-reaching 
constructive measures are being considered 
in the religious and political world. And 
they all seem to rest on a few heroic souls. 
But the battles of God are not won by 
numbers. It is spirit that wins them; 
God’s spirit in men. There may be many 
more years of wandering in the wilderness, 
because the multitudes are without faith 
and courage; but ultimately faith will win 
the victory. 

III, God—The story closes with a vigor- 
ous description of Jehovah’s anger (14: 
11-25). The conduct of the people filled 
Him with contempt. He announced His 
determination to exterminate them and 
make Moses the father of a new nation. 
But, again, Moses rose to noble heights of 
unselfishness (14: 11-25). First he naively 
reminded Jehovah that such wholesale 
destruction would jeopardize His reputa- 
tion. The Egyptians would say He had 
failed in His purpose. And then he poured 
out his heart in a noble prayer for pardon, 
appealing to the divine patience and pity. 
God granted his request. He spared the 
people, but they were forever, excluded 
from the land of promise. 

This scene is thoroughly characteristic 
of the age in which it was written. But 
who can fail to understand its eternal 
meaning? There is forgiveness. for all re- 
pented sin, but there is no escape from all 
the consequences of sin. It shuts men out 
of the promised land. ‘‘They could not 
enter in because of unbelief’? (Hebrews 
3: 19). Neither can men.to-day. Unbelief, 
lack of trust in God, leads us into deserts 
of disappointment and failure. Only faith 
will enable mankind to enter that prom- 
ised land of righteousness, peace, andi joy, 
whose portals seem to be swinging wide 
open to-day. 

Canaan was never more accessible, and 
all things are possible to him that be- 
lieveth. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D. D. 


March 2nd. Our Relation to God. 
III. Obeying. John 15: 12-17 


There is a great deal of loose thinking 
concerning this matter of obedience. 
There are those who think of it as a form 
of slavery, a curtailment of their best 
powers, a surrender of their freedom. But 
this is far from being the actual fact. 
Obedience is not bondage. It is liberty of 
the highest order. It is not the result of 
force or compulsion, but of compelling 
love. We need to learn anew that it is 
only through obedience that any organ, 
faculty or_individual arrives at its high- 
est and pest state. It is only as we 
recognize that we are ‘‘under authority’’ 
and are obedient to its orders that we ean 
command others. Obedience is an attitude 
as well as an act. 

This matter of obedicnce bulges large 
in the Bible. In the Old Testament obedi- 
ence to Jehovah was regarded as a supreme 
and basie virtue. Upon it was conditioned 
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the blessing which Israel was to receive. 


Disobedience was the explanation of all of 


Israel’s misfortunes. ‘‘To obey is better 
than to sacrifice, and to hearken than the 
fat of rams.’’? In the New Testament it is 
likewise a very prominent virtue. It is 
both the cause and the condition of salva- 
tion. Christians are called ‘‘the children 
of obedience.’’? Disobedience was regard- 
ed as the supreme evil. This attitude was 
most beautifully and strikingly exempli- 
fied in the life of Jesus. He was obedient 
to His earthly parents; He was obedient 
to His Heavenly Father. He ‘‘learned 
obedience by the things which He suffer- 
ed.’’ It was His meat and drink, His very 
support and sustenance, to do the will of 
His Father in Heaven. ‘‘Lo, I come. In 
the volume of the Book it is written of 
me: I delight to do Thy will, O God.’’ 
This likewise was one virtue that Jesus 
demanded of His followers. He gave His 
commands, uttered His voice, and He ex- 
pected to be obeyed, and wherever men 
heeded His word and obeyed His will, they 
were greatly enriched and blessed in their 
lives. 

Obedience is a venture for God. It in- 
volves confidence, trust and action. With- 
out faith in God it is impossible to be 
obedient to Him. Obedience must be 
prompt, immediate. There dare be no 
hesitancy, no halting, no faltering on our 
part. 


‘‘To doubt would be disloyalty; 
To falter would be sin.’’ 


It must issue in action. ‘‘Ye are my dis- 
ciples if ye do the things that I command 
you.’’ It is a very practical thing. It is 
a matter of deeds rather than of pious 
phrases. It is not sufficient to be hearers 
of the Word simply; we must be doers as 
well. ! 

Obedience involves sacrifice. We may 
be obliged to cut loose from some of the 
things that have hitherto held us. It may 
be necessary for us to forsake houses and 
farms and lands and friends and kindred 
in response to the call, ‘‘Follow Me.’’ In 
a certain sense we must count the cost; in 
another we must act without taking any 
cost into consideration. It is important 
that we obey Christ at any price. We may 
not always appreciate this fact, but when 
He gives us His word and lays down His 


command, we can rest assured that obedi- © 


ence thereof is intended for our highest 
good. His commands are to be obeyed not 
because they express His pleasure, but be- 
cause by obeying them His children are 
so disciplined and trained that they be- 
come more like Himself. God has a gra- 
cious and beneficent purpose in view in 


the giving of all His Commandments unto ~ 


His people, and when we discipline our- 
selves into loyal obedience thereof, we put 
ourselves into direct line to receive the 
blessings that He has in store. Obedience, 
therefore, should not be regarded as irk- 
some or as a galling yoke. It should be 
full and free and whole-hearted. When- 
ever it becomes difficult for us to obey God 
it is evident that we have become impov- 
erished in our religious life. It is the lit- 
tleness of our religion that makes obedi- 
ence so hard at times. If we could enter 
more fully and more deeply into the will 
and purpose of God we would find our 
obedience a lift instead of a load. It 
would be to us freedom instead of ‘nbd 
wings rather than weights. 


In obeying God it is not necessary that 
we should understand the full reason and_ 
purpose thereof. It is sufficient to know 
that God asks certain things from us. If 
we do not see that purpose in the begin- 
ning, it will likely unfold as we proceed. 
It is necessary for us, therefo re, to take 
the initial step and the reason: 
commands will become 
and by. God never, di 
who ventures forth f¢ 
haf ventured fo 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed if 
Church in the U.S., Lancaster,Pa.g 


This is the oldest of the educational institutions —_ 
of the Reformed Church. It is conducted by the 
three (English) Eastern Synods. The Professo: a z 
members of the Board of Visitors and members of __ 
the Board of Trustees are elected by the Srondee re 
It provides a course of three years. It has a 
faculty of eight Professors and Instructors. It also 
offers a post-graduate course of two years, 1 
to the degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree, 
For Neary or information address the President 
V. JOHN C. BOWMAN, D. D., 
Lancaster, 


Central Theological Seminary of the — 
Reformed Church, Dayton, Ohio _— 


Union of Heidelberg and Ursinus Theological 
Seminaries. Eight Professors, including the Teacher 
of Elocution. Presents: (1) Undergraduate; (2) 
Special and Partial, and (3) Graduate Courses ¢ ° 
Study. Tuition free. 

For further eran address, 


Franklin and Marshall College —e 
Lancaster, Pa. me 

Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts eat Sei 
Campus of fifty-four acres with ten buildi 
cluding thoroughly equipped Science Bu 
Library, Observatory, Gymnasium and C 
Athletic Field. 
THRM OPENS SEPTEMBER ue 

For See address a 
= HENRY H. APPLE, D. D. LL. Dat Pres. 


URSINUS COLLEGE ~ 


+ 
Buildings Open for Inspection All Sun 
RESERVE YOUR ROOM NO 

‘Send for Catalogue and Certificate 
Address, GEORGE LESLIE OMWAK 
: Collegeville, Pennsylvania. 


Founded 1851. Located in the famo' 
section of North Carolina. Healthf 
Open to both sexes. Experienced fac 
ough training. Careful supervision. — 
consistent with first class accommodati: 
courses pease special Departs as sy 
*scholarships for ee Mts students. 
address D. WOLFINGER, Pr 


Franklin and Marshall Acader my hy 
Lancaster, Pa. aa 
A College Preparatory School Po Be te 


About 900 ‘Acadeing boys. entered si : 
colleges in the last 20 years. ae 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M., P: 


The Mercersburg Acade : 


Thorough instruction; collee prepara ory 1 
being especially successful. ersona: 
taken in each boy, the aim nee 


ship, 
Christian manliness. 
information, address 


WILLIAM MAN N IRVINE, Ph h 


VIRGINIA, Woodstock | 
The Massanutten Academy ; 
traditions of the Old Dominion. He: 
tion, beautiful Shenandoah avalon and 
scenery. Prepares for college and bu 
did musical course; athletics; fine 
Easily accessible. : 
dress Howarp J. BENcHOFF, AL M. 


HOOD COLLE : 
Panodesinie Maryland — 


Standard A.B. and B. 
Art, Expression and Ho 10m 
course in Pedagogy. on a ep 
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know whither he was going, but he fol- 
lowed the gleam and God led him and 
gave him more than his heart could de- 
sire; and all along his pathway he built 
altars of thankfulness to God. 
: In the Seripture lesson upon which this 
topie is based, we discover the real secret 
of true obedience. It is expressed in that 
matchless, mystic phrase ‘‘abiding in 
Christ.’? ‘‘If ye abide in me my words 
abide in you, then ye are my disciples in- 
deed.’’ It is this close, vital, intimate 
union with Christ which makes obedience 
not only possible, but beautiful and easy. 
Union with ‘Christ in a vital, organic 
fashion presupposes that the life and the 
spirit of ‘Christ will flow into the life of 
the disciple and that the changed life of 
the disciple will flow back in love and 
ybedience and. service unto Christ. This 
union with Christ imparts strength to the 
disciple to do the things that Christ wants 
to have done. Paul exclaimed, ‘‘I can do 
all things through Christ who strengthen- 
eth me.’’ David said, ‘‘By my God I can 
leap over a stone wall.’’ In this relation- 
ship obedience becomes pleasant. It be- 
- eomes a joy and a satisfaction. Learn to 
‘trust and obey, for there’s no other way 
o be happy in Jesus.’’ 


=e BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rey. W. F. More, D. D., Superintendent 


In Memoriam 


‘Mrs. W. F. More, head matron of Beth- 
y Orphans’ Home for over 14 years, after 
week’s illness, which caused much suf- 
ering and great distress, passed away 
eacefully on Thursday morning, February 
hh, at a quarter before 11 o’clock, aged 65 


Mrs. More was born in’ Lower Saucon 
‘ownship, Northampton County, Pa., 
where she spent her early girlhood and had 
ch educational advantages as the rural 
schools afforded, but the best and most 
helpful part of her training she received 
_ from her parents in her home and in the 
ool of life. 


Her father, George Applegate, had very 
ceptional business ability which enabled 
unaided to rise from poverty to the 
njC ent of an independent fortune. His 
seless activity and fondness for busi- 


ter. 


mother, Esther, a born Deemer, was 
usekeeper of the old school. Al- 
, very economical and wisely 
ident, she was a faithful and efficient 
to her husband and the best of 
o her children. The daughter 
1 in the mother’s footsteps and 
er had become blind she made 
th Mrs. More, who ministered 
unfailing patience and filial 
was beautiful to see, and 
- embraced the opportunity 
ethany Reformed Church, 
m, a large memorial window 
scription: ‘‘A Daughter’s 
th Reformed Church for her 
struction to her mother, 
gate.’? Later Mrs. More min- 
| similar loving care to her 
g his last illness at the Or- 
ay ee : 


housekeeping when her 
he missionary pastor of 


s was to a great, extent perpetuated in) 


work at the Orphans’ Home. She consid- 
ered it long and very carefully and, as 
usual, her decision was based upon what 
she considered the best interests of he1 
husband and children. And her decision 
was final, as it always was on subjects 
that were within the range of her under- 
standing and where her vital interests were 
concerned. 


There is every reason to believe that she 
enjoyed the work at the Home. It gave 
large scope to her best talents. She was 
surely well adapted to it. She loved the 
children and, being an expert in the house- 
hold arts, she made the resources of tho 
Home contribute to the utmost to the wel- 
fare of those entrusted to her care. Her 
heart was in her work and that she ex- 
pected to devote the remainder of her 
active life to it is indicated by the fact 
that when she thought of a memorial to 
her parents it took the form of a superin- 
tendent’s home, Applegate Lodge, where in 
the all too rare moments of a little leisure 
she could gather her own in seclusion and 
give to them unhindered her precious min- 
istry of love. 


Her connection with the Orphans’ Home 
led to acquaintance with many of the best 
people of the Church, and she found much 
satisfaction in the friendships which grew 
out of these associations. They were 
among the sweetest joys of her life. She 
would have been glad to be with these 
friends more frequently, but the demands 
of her office and her exacting sense of 
duty kept her closely to her work. She 
was looking forward longingly to a time in 
the near future when suitable assistants 
could be found who would to some extent 
relieve her husband and herself and would 
make it possible more frequently to seek 
rest and recreation in little vacation trips 
from time to time. 


We had taken a number of such trips to- 
gether, aggregating perhaps three months 
in fourteen years. In later years these 
trips were made by automobile, traveling 
by day and resting during the night. As 
evening approached, true to her nature, 
she would take it upon herself to find a 
lodging place suited to our taste and our 
means. Leaving the rest of us with the 
baggage she would start away and soon 


return with the report that she had found . 


a place and that we should come and enjoy 
it with her, and almost without exception 
the places of her selection proved entirely 
satisfactory. 


Lately she expressed a strong desire to 
take another such trip the last week in 
February, and we were planning to do so. 
But instead. of that she started the first 
week of the month. Did she again leave 
us with the baggage only for a little while? 


. And will there be, a little later, a call from 


her glorified spirit to our sorrowing souls 
bidding us to the home of her selection to 
enjoy rest and peace with her forever? 
Who ean tell? 


PHOEBE DEACONESS AND OLD 
FOLKS’ HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


- Rev. Robert M. Kern, Superintendent 


The parent chapter of the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary met in regular session last Thursday. 
Donation Day begins to loom up. Last 
year we had the biggest day ever. That 
increased our courage, also our responsi- 
bility. It simply means that we must work 
harder still, in order to go beyond last 
year, for surely that is what every friend 
of the institution would like to see. The 


fd -general plans are being formulated at this 


REI MGg eet 

We cannot help reiterating our great de- 

ght in the fact that the friends of the 

stitution have helped us so generously 

during the 
ee. 

me 


month of January that we did 
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not have to borrow any money to meet our 
current expenses. February is a short 
month. ‘The end will soon be here. Let 
us not forget. Expenses in housekeeping 
somehow or other go right on. 


Two of our Deaconesses are located in 
parishes. Miss Mabel Peters is serving 
St. Mark’s, Reading, Pa., Rev. Gustav R. 
Poetter, pastor. Miss Ruth Bowers is sery- 
ing Zion Church, Allentown, Pa., Rev. 
Simon Sipple, pastor. We will place the 
remaining four into parishes provided the 
calls come for such services. We make this 
statement here in order to send out the 
information as far as this paper goes, so 
that all of the pastors may know. Those 
pastors having Deaconesses tell us that 
they are accomplishing an inestimable 
amount of good. Every large parish ought 
to have one. The Reformed Church has 
been exceedingly slow securing the neces- 
sary help for the pastor; on the contrary, 
the work has been saddled upon the pas- 
tors in many instances to an alarming de- 
gree. 

When you perform that great duty to 
yourself, to your family, and to the world 
around you which every man of means 
ought to perform, namely, when you write 
your will, think of the many fathers and 
mothers who have toiled long and hard, 
and have come to the evening of their life 
without having sufficient of this world’s 
goods to. keep them to the end of their 
mortal life. Are you surprised when I tell 
you that there are not far from 100 aged 
people of this very kind, praying to gain 
entrance into our Home? The more money 
that is given to our institution, the more 
hope there is of enlarging our capacity, so 
as to make room for more aged residents. 
You can put your money to other good 
places, but there aré few places where it is 
more imperative than right here at the Old 
Folks’ Home and the Deaconess Training 
School. 


HATS OFF TO OUR SOLDIER BOYS 


It was a fine strong voice that cried, 
‘‘Hats off to the Grand Army of the Re- 
public,’’ as down the city street there 
came marching a band of soldiers of the 
olden days. And again the voice cries, 
‘‘Hats off to our splendid soldier boys of 
the North and South,’’? coming back from 
beyond the seas. 

But where camp the men who have 
fought the battles of the Church in the 
places of hardship and danger and have so 
proclaimed the ideals of civil and religious 
liberty that the voice of our Nation is 
heard and heeded in these great days? 

You, reader, whose eyes fall on this brief 
appeal, how much did you do last year to 
support our aged ministers? Are you proud 
of your gift? 

The Gettysburg heroes draw pensions— | 
every man of them. Their widows are 
cared for; while not one in ten of our re- 
tired and disabled ministers has a pension. 
Go now while you think of it, and send 
your check or get your congregation to 
send at least ten cents per member for this 
work. Send your contribution to the Board - 
of Ministerial Relief, Rev. J. W. Meminger, 
Secretary--Treasurer, Lancaster, Pa. 


HOOD HAPPENINGS 


The second semester began Monday, Feb- 
tuary 10, and its work is already well 
under way. Few changes have occurred in 
either attendance or teaching force. There 
have been a few additions in the student 
body of both College and Seminary. 

‘With the opening of the semester, the 
active operation of Strawn Cottage as a 
Domestic Science Practice House was be- 
gun. Four students will constitute the 
household for each month, serving respect- 
ively as hostess, housekeeper, assistant 
housekeeper, and cook. With the inter- 
change of these positions from week to 
week, and the introduction of a new quay: 


«1 
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tet with each succeeding month, every 
senior will have served in each capacity 
during the semester. Hereafter, the work 
will begin and be continuous through the 
year. The introduction of this new feature 
of our Home Economics equipment is ex- 
citing quite a bit of interest both locally 
and in educational circles generally. While 


the practice house is neither original nor 
distinctive of Hood, it is not usually found 
at other than the largest or distinctively 
vocational institutions. ‘‘School Life,’’ 
semi-monthly publication of the U..S. Bu- 
reau of Education, prints a floor plan of 
the cottage and gives considerable space 
to a description of it and a comment by 
the Home Economies Specialist of the Bu- 
reau. The latest piece of furniture to be 
introduced is the electric kitchen range, 
presented by the President of the Hagers- 
town and Frederick Electric Railway. 

On Monday, February 10, Mrs. Apple en- 
tertained the Sophomores at an afternoon 
reception, being assisted by Dean Fleming 
and Mrs. Carson. Refreshments were serv- 
ed by Misses Annan, Dindinger and the 
Misses Apple, of Hood Seminary. 

In the evening of the same day, the Bird 
Club held its monthly meeting in Brod- 
beck Hall, the event being in the nature of 
a bird party, including various appropriate 
games. 


Obituary 


MARTIN B. NEFF 


For many years an officer of Trinity 
Church, at McConnellstown, Pa., Mr. Neff 
died very suddenly on January 24, 1919, at 
his home at ‘Cross Roads, near Alexandria. 
He arose in the morning saying he was not 


feeling well and a few minutes later death, 


claimed him. His unexpected death came 
as a severe shock to his sister, Miss Annie, 
as the two were living together on the old 
homestead. He was born in Huntingdon 
County, July 14, 1850, and resided at home 
all his life. He was never married. Two 
sisters, Mrs. Scott Huyett and Miss Annie 
Neff, also two brothers, Jacob and Milton 
Neff, survive. The funeral services were 
held from his late home by Rev. Charles 
H. Slinghoff, a former pastor of his, as- 
sisted by Rev. Charles W. Levan, D. D., of 
the Reformed Church, and Rev. Dr. Stew- 
ard, of the Presbyterian Church, both of 
Alexandria. The burial was made in the 
Neff burial grounds near Alexandria. Bro. 
Neff was a truly Christian man and will 
be missed in the activities of Trinity 
Church. ‘‘Blessed are the dead who die 
in the Lord; yea, saith the Spirit, that 
they may rest from their labors; for their 
works do follow them.’’ 


Cu Hs; 


GEORGE WILKINS 


George Wilkins died January 30th, 1919, 
having attained the age of 73 years, 4 
months and 21 days.: In early years he 
confessed the faith and became a faithful 
member of St. John’s ‘Church, of the Edin- 
burg, Va., charge. The sense of right dom- 
inated in the character of Mr. 
What he said and did was carefully weigh- 
ed before it was said and done. As an 
officer of the Church he was exemplary. 
Greatly will he be missed in his ‘Church 
and family. He is survived by a wife and 
4 children. Funeral services were held 
at his lute residence February 2nd, con- 
ducted by his pastor, Rev. J. M. Souder, 
assisted by Rev. W. L. Darr, of the Luth- 
eran Church. The large concourse of peo- 
ple showed the esteem in which Mr. Wil- 


kins was held by his friends and neighbors. . — 


Interment was made in Zion’s Cemetery. 
‘*Blessed are the dead which die in the 
Lord,’’ 


Wilkins. | 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR FALLEN 
HEROES 


When three of the eleven stars on the 
Service Flag of Trinity Church, Mount- 
ville, Pa., Rev. J. W. Zehring, pastor, were 
turned to gold, the congregation gave to 
her country three of her noble sons who 
will be greatly missed’ in the Church life. 
The first death to be reported in the con- 
gregation, as well as in the town, was that 
of Lt. Earl LeRoy Reese, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Reese, born in 1896, educated 
in the schools of ‘Laneaster County and a 
student of F. and M. Academy. When the 
Government sent an army to Mexico, he 
was among those to defend our border 
there. When the World War broke out and 
our nation called for men, he enlisted, on 
June 9, 1916. 
he was later commissioned a Lieutenant 
and was attached to Co. L, 111th Infantry. 
The Government reported him severely 
wounded in action and he died October 13, 
1918. His bodty is resting in the American 
Military ‘Cemetery, Villeres-Dareourt 
(Marne), France. He was a young man 
of high ideals and seemed to understand 
the meaning of the higher life, never fail- 
ing in his “devotions while at home and 
always living in the hope of a larger life 
while away. One of his last letters to his 
home said: ‘‘I am content to do what is 
best. I am ready to go, if that be God’s 
will, even though I should be glad to re- 
turn home. ’’ 

The second of the group to be called was 
Pvt. Harry Gable, who was permitted to be 
in camp at State College only from October 
15 to November 29, 1918, when the scourge 
of influenza called him away. He was a 
splendid young fellow, at one time Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Sunday School. His 
death was peculiarly sad, because he leaves 
a bride of only a few months. His body 
lies buried in the cemetery at Columbia, 
Pa. 

The third of the group was Pvt. Harry 
T. Kimmich, son of Mr. and Mrs. George J. 
Kimmich, who enlisted October 16, 1918, 
and was attached to Observation Battery 
No. 9, at the Officers’ Training Camp, Camp 
Zachary Taylor. 
1898, and died of influenza and pneumonia, 
December 10, 1918. After completing his 


course in Columbia High School, he took a: 


business course and was employed with the 
Hamilton Watch Company of Lancaster, 
Pa. In his life lie reflected beautifully his 
home training, his parents being staunch 
Church members. Pvt. Kimmich’s father 
has been superintendent of the Sunday 
School, for some years, as well as an elder 
of the congregation, and his mother and 
sisters are also among the faithful, dili- 
gent workers of the Church. Pvt. Kim- 
mich was for several years the faithful Sec- 
retary of the Sunday School, never missing 
a Sunday unless he was able to give to his 
pastor an excuse for his absence. On ono 
occasion he traveled about 20 miles on 
Sunday morning that he might be at his 
post of duty. One of his last questions, 
after being removed to the hospital was: 
“‘Did my Testament come along over with 
the things?’’ 

A suitable Memorial Service was held 
for these three splendid sons, Sunday, Jan- 
uary 26, when two sons of the congrega- 
tion were present who had just returned 
from the service. Sgt. George D. Hall 
called the roll, which was responded to by 
Charles Seitz, who had just returned from 
France. 
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J. W. Z. 


By his faithfulness to duty ° 


He was born March 10, 
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WHITING.ADAMS| 
BRUSHES 


USED BY THE 


U. S. ARMY AND NAVY 
Used By 
RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP 
COMPANIES 


Used by Manufacturers of 
CARS, AUTOMOBILES, 
CARRIAGES 


There are actually several million persons in | 
the United States who are continually using | 
Whiting-Adams Brushes, ‘ 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
SOHN L. WHITING-J. 3. ADAMS CO. 
Boston, U.S.A. 


Brush Manufacturers for Over 108 Yearsand = 
the Largest in the World a 
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VOGT’S — 
HAMS — 


PEs 
Deliciously TENDER, SWEET, JUICY 
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For Sale at Your Provisioner’s - he 
OERTIFIOATES argh 5X 


WEDDING BOOKLETS 
ORDER OF WORSHIP. Bound in 
; White Leather eS, 


Publication and Sunday School Bo 
15th and Race Streets, — 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment 25 & 50, Taloum! 25. 
Sample each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. Mw Boston.’” 
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